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The State of Civil Defence 


AST week’s air exercises and black-out in the Southern 

and Midland counties of England went to the heart 
of the problem of home defence. It is in the mass bombing 
of precisely these parts of the country that the peculiar 
danger of the next war has commonly been alleged to lie, 
and the results of last week’s test were, in the main, re- 
assuring. It was made clear that, though a mass raid on 
London could do enormous damage, the defences would 
inflict sufficient losses on the raiders, even in unfavourable 
weather, to prevent the blow from being demoralising. 
Moreover, the excellent performance of the raiding 
bombers, all of which flew long distances over the sea or 
over France before they turned to raid, showed that if 
heavy blows are to be taken they will also be given. 

These lessons, which were not unexpected, will be very 
salutary. The strategic significance of air attacks upon 
Civilian objectives has been too much cried up in recent 
years under the shadow of a greatly growing. German air 
arm, and it was unduly underlined a year ago by the 
evident inadequacy of air-raid precautions in this country. 
Saner counsels have all the time suggested that no possible 
enemy Power possessed machines and men in sufficient 

to persist in mass raiding, in face of inevitably 
large losses, for long enough to enforce surrender. 
An enemy wishing to raid a strongly defended country like 
England has a clear choice to make. If he raids with 
maximum intensity in the hope of securing a knock-out 


blow, he cannot go on very long. On the other hand, if he 
limits the rate of his losses of men and machines to what he 
can replace, he cannot indulge in continuous and intensive 
raiding. The probability is that he will make a maximum 
effort in the first weeks until his primary reserves are used 
up, and thereafter concentrate on smaller raids aimed at 
specific targets. The business of anti-aircraft organisation 
and A.R.P. has been, first, to minimise the severe losses 
likely during the very short-lived period of intensive 
“ broadcast ” bombing, and then to provide against the 
much smaller dangers of normal target-raiding. On the 
dual assumption that 50 per cent. of the hostile bombers 
would actually get through in each raid and that some 
10 per cent. would be brought down or destroyed in each 
flight, the period of continuous raiding has been variously 
put by experts at between two weeks and a month. It now 
seems that these estimates may need some revision. Last 
week’s successful operations by the new fast fighting planes, 
coupled with very uneven but often extremely effective 
work by the anti-aircraft units on the ground, suggest that 
the enemy would be fortunate indeed who could return 
from a raid with only a tenth of his machines and personnel 
lost; the period of mass-raiding may be shorter even than 
we have expected. On the other hand, it seems by no means 
sure that only half of his bombers would get through in 
the first place, if the weather favoured the raiders and 
there is no improvement in the standard of defence. But, 
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apart from the bad weather which made last week’s exer- 
cises scarcely the fairest of tests, the greater part of the 
failures in interception and marksmanship were due to 
lack of skill. This was most noticeable among the search- 
light units. Some of these were reported to be excellent— 
which is evidence that the faults of the others lie not in 
material but in training, and that, in turn, means that they 
can be corrected. Guns and fighters are of little use at 
night unless the searchlights can pick out the raiders. It 
is clear that there should be a period of the most intensive 
concentration on the training of searchlight crews. 

The other great gap discovered last week was of a 
different order. The black-out was deliberately timed to 
cause the least possible disturbance and inconvemience to 
private citizens and business concerns. Indeed, held as it 
was between 12 and 4 o’clock on Friday morning, when 
most people would normally be in bed and asleep, it was 
hardly a test of preparedness at all. Yet, even so, the great 
city of London and its environs were given away to the 
raiding bombers by a host of instances of sheer careless- 
ness. It is true that the railway companies whose lights 
blazed throughout the black-out had so far contracted out 
of the exercise as to ensure the maintenance of their essen- 
tial services—though even here much more care might 
have been taken. But there was no excuse at all for the 
wilful indifference to the importance of the black-out 
demonstrated in shops and factories, in advertisement signs 
and street-lighting and by motorists and householders. 

If the progress of civil defence among the population 
at large—that is, apart from the two millions who have 
enrolled for active work—can be taken as a test of demo- 
cratic ways, the conclusions to be drawn so far are disturb- 
ing. It is true that the Government has contributed very 
largely (many would say decisively) to civilian apathy and 
uncertainty during the past two years or so by its own 
procrastination and indecisiveness in A.R.P. But this 
excuse holds little water when applied to the specific case 
of last week’s black-out. The occasion had been well 
publicised by pamphlet and radio, and the steps to be 
taken were simple and inexpensive. The fact is that, while 
the individual citizen must himself be a vital factor in 
any effective system of civil defence, too many citizens look 
to the activities of other people to protect them. 

The seriousness of this state of affairs cannot be glossed 
over merely by reference to the Government’s own un- 
doubted shortcomings. The Economist has never hidden 
its view that the chief gap in civil defence has been the 
Governmeni’s failure to give a clear lead. But public 
apathy is none the less a fact, and the black-out was only 
one case in point. The rush of some two million men and 
women to enrol in the various civil defence services cannot 
conceal the fact that many millions more are just not 
interested. There is a disturbingly large number who have 
shown no activity at all in anti-fire and anti-gas precau- 
tions, in the preparation of shelters and in food storage. 
True, guidance has often been lacking, but there has not 
been enough inclination to seek or follow what guidance 
there was. When actual hostilities begin, the great bulk of 
the population will, no doubt, willingly rally round. That 
is what the average man is waiting for. But, in the condi- 
tions of modern warfare, last-minute patriotism of this 
kind might come too late; and, in any case, the whole point 
of our present defence efforts is to make ourselves so ready 
that war will not come. 

The time has clearly come when every householder 
must be told, in precise terms, what is the minimum duty 
he owes to the common safety. He must be given a date 
by which his preparations must be ready and when 
will be inspected. For the vast majority of people such a 
schedule would be all that would be needed to stir them 
into doing what they fully intend to do—sometime. And 
for the small recalcitrant minority there should be com- 
pulsion, since it can no longer be pretended that the 
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negligent few endanger only themselves. For the use of com. 
pulsion there is now excellent precedent, since the recent 
Civil Defence Act places upon the owners and occupiers 
of industrial and commercial buildings the most Stringent 
requirements for protecting their property and their 
workers. When these further steps have been taken—or 
even before—there must be renewed black-outs, at hours 
when people are awake, and extended to cover every sort of 
activity, including the railways. Inconvenience will, of 
course, be caused. But only so will the reality of war be 
reproduced and the weak spots of the organisation detected. 

As it is, education in defence is especially the job of 
the A.R.P. wardens, and nowhere are the dragging effects 
of private apathy—as well as of public maladroitness— 
more apparent than in the wardens’ attempts to rally their 
neighbours. The principle of the service is for one 
warden to be on hand to advise, assist and instruct 
about a hundred neighbours, as well as to report local 
damage in actual raids and so bring into action the anti- 
fire, anti-gas, first-aid and rescue services. There are many 
faults inside the service, as the August bulletin of the 
Air Raid Defence League shows. There are serious 
local shortages of wardens in some dangerous areas like 
the East London boroughs. Equipment, good instructors 
and clerical staff are widely lacking. Full-time local chiefs 
of the service are too often done without. The necessarily 
local basis of recruitment and organisation for A.R.P. too 
frequently blots out the urgent need for regional co- 
ordination, mobility of personnel and common standards 
of instruction. These needs are becoming known and are 
being slowly met. But the wardens are par excellence the 
link between A.R.P. and the public, and it is here that 
they are least successful. 

This failure is in general no fault of theirs. Some 
wardens are admittedly negligent, for none is under any 
compulsion either to receive instruction or to give it. But 
for the most part the wardens can do no more by way of 
education and advice than the public will permit them to 
do. They have no status or authority, and they can put no 
pressure upon their neighbours. The wardens will gain 
fresh strength when their own service is more efficiently 
ordered than it is now; their words will have more weight 
when a much greater proportion of the shelters now 
planned have been actually erected and when the enduring 
dilemma of evacuation from London has been finally re- 
solved. But they will need more than this if they are to 
convince the general public that civil defence is indeed their 
business. They need, in short, to be vested with the 
authority to do their job. It is true that, except for a small 
part of their number, they are amateurs and not profcs- 
sionals. They cannot easily be given the powers that, say, 
policemen have. But the case for reinforcing their advice 
and persuasion by the imposition of minimum legal duties 
upon all citizens is clearly very strong indeed. 

This is no new doctrine. As long ago as a year or more, 
many voices, among them that of The Economist, were 
raised to demand the drafting of a code of essential defence 
duties to be pressed upon all institutions and individuals. 
We have now the Civil Defence Act; it is hard to escape 
the view that we need a new Defence of the Realm Act as 
well. It is always an uneven picture which voluntary 
methods in an individualist and competitive community 
produce. In civil defence, millions have flocked eagerly 
to defend their country at home or abroad. Millions more 
have done nothing. A few have been obstructive. Ever 
since preparedness began in earnest the voluntary system 
i wherever it has been called upon. 


to level out the minimum standard of ie 
one citizen and another; and it is in the sphere of cit 
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The Danger in the South-East 


URING the last seven days the apprehension in 
which we live has been screwed tighter by several 
degrees. Over the week-end Europe awaited the outcome 
of the meeting at Salzburg between the German and Italian 
Foreign Ministers; and the dull fact that the dictators were 
once more announced to be in complete agreement was 
then quickened by the news that Herr Burckhardt, the 
League High Commissioner in Danzig, had been to Berch- 
tesgaden at Herr Hitler’s invitation the day before Count 
Ciano. Here were two meetings of obviously first-class im- 
portance. While nothing is known for certain of what trans- 
pired at Salzburg, it would seem that weighty decisions 
were taken, modified perhaps by Italian caution, at least 
sufficient to cover German action during the next few 
weeks of diplomatic and military mobilisation. The most 
important of those decisions must clearly be with regard 
to Poland: whether or not a supreme effort is to be made 
to destroy her independence 
of action; if so, how that 
effort is to be concerted; 
and if not, what alternative 
course is to be followed. 

There is no final evidence 
yet to show what the decision 
was. But there is some 
evidence that the dictators 
are not finding the “ war of 
nerves ” wholly to their taste. 
Indeed, Herren Hitler and 
von Ribbentrop appear to be 
getting alarmed at the total 
absence of any sign of 
“ mediation ” from London. 
The signs of that are mani- 
fold. An American Congress- 
man, arriving at Oslo in Herr 
von Ribbentrop’s aeroplane 
and fresh from entertainment 
by that gentleman, sends up a balloon for a new Four- 
Power (i.e. Munich) Conference. A whole crop of rumours 
may be harvested in any European capital, not only of four- 
Power conferences, but of partition plans and “ realistic ” 
solutions; these rumours do not originate in London or 
Paris but in Berlin and Rome. Dr Goebbels’s propaganda 
in England and France has been doubled and re-doubled in 
recent weeks. Professor Burckhardt’s visit is open to a 
similar interpretation. The Fuehrer gave him no peace plan; 
but he is regarded in Berlin as the natural successor to 
Lord Runciman, and his invitation to Berchtesgaden was an 
effort to “ prime the pump ” of appeasement. The fact that 
all these plain invitations have been accompanied by a 
Press chorus of “ No Compromise ” and by blood-curdling 
private threats of war before the week-end is probably only 
part of the game. A desperate effort is being made to 
frighten us. So far there is not the smallest sign of fright 
in London, Paris or Warsaw. The fact that the French and 
British Governments are still composed of the men of 
Munich naturally leads to their every action being most sus- 
piciously scrutinised. So far, however, the white rat of 
appeasement has not stuck even so much as a whisker out 
of his hole. If there is a deadlock, it is of Berlin’s making 
and Berlin must resolve it. 

The situation in Danzig remains meanwhile one of ner- 
vous uncertainty. Local talks taking place between the 
Senate President and the Polish High Commissioner can 
have no real significance, for the matter has gone far 
beyond local issues. But while defence of the status quo of 





Danzig, and thus of Poland, must continue to be the focal 
point of all our efforts, this week has brought other reports 
which further emphasise that if Germany decides to defer 
for the time being a military stroke against Poland, there 
is sull a wide field of “ peaceful” activity for her army 
and its auxiliaries. It is of the utmost importance to con- 
sider what that activity might be, since in the next few 
weeks we are going to have either war starting at Danzig 
or an outbreak of German activity elsewhere. 

On September 2nd the Nazi Party opens its rally at 
Nuremberg, to be called the “ congress of peace.” Perhaps 
in preparation for this, perhaps as part of a strategy 
made ready months ago, the pressure is now being applied 
to points of leverage in the south-east. In effect the “ re- 
public” of Slovakia is already in German hands, for the 
Reichswehr has occupied a wide belt of territory running 
up the valley of the river Vah and eastwards along the 
northern frontier. When it 
was learnt that Count Csaky, 
the Hungarian Foreign 
Minister, had also 
been in consultation with 
Herr von Ribbentrop at 
Salzburg last week (a meeting 
since repeated) there was 
immediate fear that the long- 
awaited drive for control in 
Budapest had begun. There 
were rumours of an ulti- 
matum and some outward 
signs to lend plausibility to 
the rumours. It was clear that 
Germany would gain much 
from a control of Hungary, 
and that there was nobody 
outside Hungary (and dan- 
gerously few inside the 
country) who could and 
would fight to prevent its assumption. With free passage 
assured for his armies Herr Hitler would then have 
strengthened his strategic grip on Poland by command of 
the Ruthenian hills (from the northern spurs of which the 
Austrian armies held off the Russian south-westward push 
for many months in the early part of the last war); he 
would have advanced to the borders of Roumania; and he 
would have encircled the fertile lands of northern Jugo- 
slavia, with their German and Hungarian minorities. 

After Czecho-Slovakia the process of gaining contro! in 
Budapest would seem to be a fairly simple matter. In this 
year’s elections the Hungarian Nazis, fed as always by 
German money and profiting by the exclusion of Jews 
from the poll, increased their representation in the Hun- 
garian Chamber from six seats to forty-eight. Divided 
among themselves though they may be, and perhaps 
because of that, they provide an effective vehicle for the 
spreading of German influence; if they took over the 
government it would not be the first time that a Nazi 
majority had climbed to power on the back of hypothetical 
public support. And at one remove the Hungarian position 
will stand as representative of the domestic play of forces 
in the Balkans when set in movement by Nazi activity. 
By extending their control of Hungary’s foreign trade 
(until in 1938 they took 50 per cent. of Hungary’s 
exports and supplied 48 per cent. of her imports), and 
appealing to the peasant and the landowner with appa- 
rently high prices, the Germans have won for themselves 
much public sympathy as well as a commanding political 
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ition. In Hungary, too, the Nazis have played the 
caaaiin tune skilfully, and in the countryside they have 
worked on the peasants’ hopes of land reform. The nation 
is well divided against itself. Only one factor prevents it 
from falling. The Government remains in the hands of the 
aristocracy, ruling through the Upper House, delegating 
power to men like Counts Teleki and Csaky, who can be 
relied upon to place the dignity of Hungary before purely 
personal aims. The struggle for control in Hungary, as 
elsewhere in south-eastern Europe, is no longer only 
national: it is also dynastic. 

If Hungary cannot hold out, what may be expected of 
the Balkan peoples, more at peace between themselves to- 
day than ever before? In answering this question, the 
essential problem (assuming always that the Peace Front 
suffers no defection) lies in Belgrade. For in a very true 
sense, Jugoslavia is the keystone of the Balkan defensive 
arch. Remove it and you destroy all hope of Balkan 
neutrality. If the Germans removed it there would be no 
material reason why their armies should not reach the 
Black Sea without firing a shot. 

But it is fruitless to talk of “ Jugoslavs.” There are few 
of them and they do not make up one nation. The actors 
in this drama are called Serb, Croat and Slovene; and it 
is the Serb, as it was in 1914, who will decide whether or 
not the next war shall begin in the Balkans. If Prince 
Paul declares for the continuance of a policy of honest 
neutrality and a refusal to join the Axis, he must consider 
whether the Germans and Italians (having agreed to parcel 
out the country) will not then work to detach Slovenia, 
Croatia and the wheat plains between the Save and the 
Danube. With Hungary under German control, with the 
support of German and Hungarian minorities in the Banat 
and in Slovenia, helped, too, by Croat separatism trans- 
lated into extremist terms by the Zagreb Frankovci group, 
they might well not work in vain. The Jugoslav idea is a 
fine one, but it is not yet profound. Even if peaceful 
detachment of northern Jugoslavia proved impossible, or 
too slow a process, the Axis Powers might be tempted to 
threaten invasion. The Jugoslav army, commanded as it is 
almost completely by Serbian generals, would then have 
te reckon whether it were better to fight in order to keep 
recalcitrant Croats within the frontiers of a mutilated Jugo- 
slavia or to retire from the strategically weak northern 
frontier to the spurs of the Dinaric Alps, even as far south 
as the Vrbas River, and then to stand for a Greater Serbia 
within the quadrilateral of the Bosnian Highlands, the 
Save, the mountains of the south and the Adriatic coast. 

Commanding Slovakia, Hungary and Jugoslavia north 
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of the Save, the Axis Powers would in that case be con- 
fronted by a reincarnated, but still neutral or hostile 
Serbia. They would have done much. They would have 
shattered Balkan peace, begun the encirclement of Rov- 
mania, stretched out a warning finger to Bulgaria. But to 
obtain their ends they would not have done enough. I: js 
not Croatia or Slovenia but Serbia itself that is required 
to link up a friendly Bulgaria with the Axis and to tum 
the flanks of the immensely strong Roumanian defensive 
position in the Carpathians. If the Axis invaded Serbia 
proper, 1914 would repeat itself, with the Serbians meeting 
the first shock and waiting desperately for Anglo-French 
help through Salonica. But, unlike 1914, they would have 
behind their backs a friendly Balkan alignment formed by 
Turkey, Roumania and Greece, which would neutralise 
Bulgaria and open the way for assistance. Without the 
neutralisation of Poland such a war would be hazardous 
indeed to those who undertook it. If they wish to be sure 
of the Balkans it is cardinal that the Axis Powers should 
first force the compliance of Prince Paul, at least to the 
passage of their troops down the Danube and over the 
Belgrade-Nish-Sofia main line. Everything is then in their 
favour. With the Reichswehr on their frontiers, the Bul- 
garians would have little option but to take their orders 
from Berchtesgaden, for the revisionist argument, proved 
good in Hungary, could scarcely be resisted in the much 
more inflammable atmosphere of Bulgaria. There would 
remain the Roumanian dynasty to overturn, menaced then 
from the west and south, and Germany would have com- 
pleted her “peaceful” occupation of south-eastern 
Europe. 

This is not a fanciful picture. Nor is it conceived with 
the intention of painting the Germans in colours of black 
destruction. On the contrary, it is a picture of extreme 
realism. Those who direct our policy, and play so decisive 
a part in deciding the endurance powers of the Peace 
Front, should realise that they have only to make one or 
two small slips and the whole edifice of south-eastern 
defence will be laid bare. Jugoslavia is not an essential 
member of the Peace Front. But it is essential to the 
Peace Front that she remain neutral. We may have every 
sympathy for Prince Paul, doing his best to remain neutral 
in the most difficult of circumstances. We may commend 
him, as he should be commended, in that effort. But we 
must understand that we shall help him best by leaving 
him uncompromised, and by standing rock-firm on our 
decision to resist all attempts to weaken the defensive 
encirclement which our declarations have brought into 
being, meeting if necessary force by force. 


The Paradox of Prices 


Aeens mkas by the rapid increase in defence expen- 
diture, British industrial production has not only 
recovered from the recession of 1937-38 within little more 
than six months, but it has already surpassed all previous 
records. But while the recession of 1937-38 brought with 
it a downward movement in wholesale prices and in the 
cost of living, the vigorous expansion in industrial activity 
this year has found little correspondence in the movement 
of prices. This is illustrated by the first of the diagrams 
at the foot of the next page, which shows the course of the 
Board of Trade’s price indices of food and tobacco, of 
basic raw materials and of manufactured goods. The 
absence of a major rise in prices is unquestionably one of 
= most ripe a of the present boom in in- 
ustry, and, in view its far-reaching ¢onsequen 

deserves explanation. = ee 

Broadly, a country’s price level is determined, on the 
one hand, by the prices of industrial raw materials and 


crude foodstuffs, and, on the other, by the cost of con- 
verting these materials into finished products. Britain 1s 
in the rather exceptional position of importing virtually 
all her raw materials (with the notable exception of coal), 
something like one-half of her requirements of foodstuffs 
and a not inconsiderable quantity of manufactured articles. 
In 1935, the last year in which a census of production was 
taken, the value (including shipping charges, etc.) of 
Britain’s net imports was £701 millions, while the value 
of the industrial output of firms employing more than (ca 
persons on the average was £1,576 millions (net) and that 
of agriculture £206 millions (gross). The size of Britain’s 
purchases abroad is such that a significant change 1n 1m~- 
port prices causes marked shifts in the ratio between indi- 
vidual prices as well as in their absolute level. If wage 74(¢s 
remain unchanged, for example, in face of a major decline 
in the price of food, part of the income of British wage- 
earners is released for the purchase of other goods, often 
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of a capital character, such as houses, or semi-luxuries 
such as motor cars. This new source of demand for goods 
which are predominantly made in Great Britain may even, 
as in 1932, give rise to a movement of industrial recovery. 

Since the third quarter of 1937 average import prices 
have shown a marked downward trend, which has con- 
tinued to the first quarter of this year. During this period 
they fell by no less than 12.8 per cent. A simple calcula- 
tion shows what this means. In the first half of the current 
year retained imports amounted to £420 millions; but if 
import prices during this period had been the same as in 
the third quarter of 1937, the cost of these 
would have been £481 millions, ie. £61 millions more. 
This represents a saving at the rate of no less than £122 
millions per annum. As the second diagram shows, the fall 
in the average import prices of raw materials since 1937 
has been very substantial. The average price of exports 
(which, however, consist mainly of manufactured goods) 
has also declined, but as domestic conversion costs (i.e. 
mainly wages) are comparatively inelastic, the extent of 
the fall has been much smaller. As a result, the quantity 
of imports obtained in exchange for a given volume of 
exports has tended to increase. 

It is more difficult to measure changes in conversion 
costs, but such evidence as is available suggests that, on 
the whole, they have shown little, if any, decline between 
1937 and 1938, and that the tendency in recent months 
has been slightly upwards. Wages, which form a large 
proportion of conversion costs, have certainly shown no 
decline during last year’s recession. The official index of 
weekly wage rates (1924 = 100) actually rose from 102} 
in the third quarter of 1937 (the peak of the previous 
boom) to 106 in the second quarter of 1938, and has 
remained at that level until the first quarter of 1939. 
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If this diagnosis is correct, the fall in the prices of 
imported raw materials and foodstuffs largely explains 
why the domestic price level has as yet shown scarcely 
any rise and why it is still lower than in 1937. It has also 
been one of the factors (the increase in defence expenditure 
is the other) responsible for the growth of purchasing 
power, especially in the lower income categories, reflected 
in the expansion in the consumption goods trades this year. 

But how is it that the prices of imported raw materials 
and foodstuffs have shown practically no response to the 
increased volume of overseas purchases, which, in the 
second quarter of this year, was actually higher than in the 
corresponding periods in 1929 and 1937? And why have 
domestic conversion costs so far shown only an insigni- 
ficant rise? 

The third diagram, which puts The Economist’s index 
of the prices of primary products alongside an index cal- 
culated by the League of Nations to show variations in 
the accumulated stocks throughout the world of 24 indus- 
trial raw materials and crude foodstuffs, provides a broad 
answer to the first question. Clearly, the supplies of 
primary products as a group have since 1937 again tended 
to exceed the demand for them, and prices have conse- 
quently shown a sharp fall. Early in 1939 the movement 
in stocks was reversed, but though the reversal has caused 
a slight improvement in prices, it has not yet gone very 
far. The diagram also reveals the enormous amplitude of 
fluctuations in commodity stocks and shows how close is 
the inverse correlation between changes in stocks and in 
prices. The indices, however, are averages, and conse- 
quently they conceal marked divergences in the behaviour 
of the stocks and prices of individual commodities. 

In contrast to the cost of converting raw materials 
into finished goods, which is comparatively inelastic and 
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explains the stability of the prices of manufactures in face 
of alae changes a those of raw materials and foodstuffs 
shown in the first diagram, the prices of primary products 
have always been subject to wide fluctuations owing to the 
difficulty of adjusting market supplies rapidly to changes 
in demand. It may be worth while to examine briefly some 
of the peculiarities in the conditions of supply and demand 
for primary products. 

So far as conditions of supply are concerned it is useful 
to distinguish between materials which are produced con- 
tinuously, such as metals, and annual crops. While the 
output of the former can be adjusted at comparatively short 
notice, the output of crops depends not only on decisions 
made from six months to a year previous to the actual 
harvest but also on weather conditions. Some plants take 
several years to mature, and the potential output of tea, 
coffee and rubber in any one year, for example, depends 
on the area put under cultivation years before the crops 
are harvested. But as the rubber tree and the tea bush, once 
matured, yield an annual crop for a number of years, the 
actual output can be varied by more or less intensive “ tap- 
ping” or “plucking.” Consequently these crops may 
perhaps be grouped best under the first heading. 

The yield of crops, such as cereals, on the other hand, 
cannot be as readily adjusted to changes in demand as the 
output of materials produced continuously. If then, the 
conditions of supply were all that mattered, annually 
cropped commodities would have much wider swings in 
stocks and prices than continuously produced commodities. 
Actually, this does not happen: differences in the condi- 
tions of demand to some extent restore the balance. It so 
happens that most continuously produced commodities are 
industrial raw materials, the demand for which fluctuates 
very widely, while most annual crops are foodstuffs, for 
which the demand is much more stable. Thus very broadly 
and subject to exceptions like cotton (which is an industrial 
crop), it can be said that foodstuffs have capricious supply 
but a steady demand, while for industrial raw materials 
the supply is more susceptible to control but the demand 
is unpredictable. The net effect is that both categories of 
prices fluctuate violently, but sometimes for quite different 
reasons. 

The third diagram also shows that the movements of 
both stocks and prices are usually most marked at the 
beginning and towards the end of a cycle. The explanation 
is not far to seek. Towards the end of a boom, when 
primary producers are operating at or near capacity and 
when supplies cannot be increased further at short notice, 
consumers, afraid of a shortage, increase the.ratio of their 
stocks to consumption and thus drive up prices. Conversely, 
at the beginning of recession, consumers are anxious to 
reduce their stocks, and by keeping new purchases below 
consumption, which is itself falling, they cause violent 
collapses in prices. These phenomena are not of course 
peculiar to primary products, for in industry, similarly, 
prices are frequently pushed up by competitive bidding 
when the reserves of labour and plant are nearing 
exhaustion. 

The main reason why the stocks of industrial raw 
materials have tended to rise and prices to fall since 1937 
is the fall in world demand. But since the United States 
and the United Kingdom are the two biggest consumers 
of primary products, movements of stocks and prices are 
conditioned, in a large measure, by the course of business 
activity in these two countries, as is demonstrated in the 
fourth diagram. Until the beginning of 1937 business 
activity tended to expand both in Britain and in the United 
States and prices consequently moved sharply upwards 
during this period. But as soon as recession set in across the 
Atlantic prices began to decline and the fall was accentu- 
ated after the summer when business activity in Britain also 
took a downward turn. When industrial production began 
to increase again in the United States in the spring of 1938 
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prices also moved upwards, but only slightly, because busi- 
ness activity in this country was then marking time. Dur- 
ing the early part of this year the course of business in 
Britain and the United States showed divergent trends 
and prices remained neutral. Early this summer, however. 
when American business showed signs of improvement and 
recovery in Britain was in full swing, prices took an up- 
ward turn. If, later this year, there is substantial recovery 
in America, so that business is moving upwards on both 
sides of the Atlantic, precedent would indicate a sharp rise 
of prices, caused in the first instance by a sudden move- 
ment by industrial consumers to replenish their private 
stocks. This is the more likely in view of the fact that 
the stocks of many primary products have been prevented 
from reaching excessive levels by the operation of restric- 
tion schemes, and the rise could, of course, be moderated 
by a relaxation of these restrictions. There may, of 
course, be exceptions to the general trend, due to 
peculiarities on the supply side. For example, a series of 
heavy yields has led to excessive supplies of wheat and, in 
the absence of a control over exports, some time may elapse 
before wheat prices rise above depression levels. The same 
is true of some other foodstuffs where demand is unlikely 
to overtake supply. Again the recent break in crude oil 
prices in the United States was caused by the lack of effec- 
tive control of raw supplies. 


While the trend of the prices of primary products (and 
especially that of industrial raw materials) during the next 
few months depends largely on the course of business 
activity in the United States, the movement of domestic 
conversion costs will depend mainly on the rate of increase 
in defence expenditure. There has so far been little increase 
in wages, partly because they were not reduced during 
last year’s recession and consequently now possess a higher 
purchasing power, but chiefly because the present re- 
covery only got under way early this year. Pressure for 
higher wages usually increases when profits begin to rise. 
Hitherto, published profits have been falling on the aver- 
age. The Economist quarterly index of company profits, 
for example, has recorded four consecutive falls. But the 
results so far published in the third quarter (admittedly a 
very small sample) show a fall, compared with the previous 
year, of only 0.5 per cent. and the turning point is clearly 
not far distant. But although some of the recent demands 
have already been granted, by the engineering industry for 
example, there is usually a considerable time-lag between 
the application for, and the grant of, higher wages, especi- 
ally if there is still a reserve of labour. But there can now 
be no doubt that many industries will reach the limit of 
their capacity in coming months. And unless the Govern- 
ment takes drastic steps to relieve shortages where possible 
by encouraging imports through reductions in duties (this 
has already been done in France) and, where necessary, 10 
curtail civil consumption either by increased taxation or 
by the exercise of priority, or both, competitive bidding for 
plant and labour may well set in. 

The results of this analysis can be briefly recapitulated. 
The three main elements in what is broadly meant by “ the 
level of prices” are the prices of industrial raw materials, 
the prices of raw foodstuffs and the cost of converting’ 
materials into finished products (including, of course, dis- 
tribution costs). A rise in the first of the three, industrial 
raw materials, seems, in view of the level of British 
demand, to be waiting only upon a resumption of recovery 
in the United States. The prices of certain foodstuffs are 
depressed by heavy crops, but they too are not entirely 1n- 
susceptible to demand. Conversion costs depend mainly 
on wages, which will tend to go up when profits show 4 
decisive rise, which will probably happen in a few months 
time. If, this autumn and winter, a wage-raising movement 
in British industry coincides with American recovery, W¢ 
are likely to witness quite a sudden spurt in prices, similar 
to that which happened just three years earlier. 
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The Chinese Prisoners.—It was made known in 
London on Friday of last week that, on advice from the 
Law Officers of the Crown, the Government had decided to 
hand over the four Chinese who are now in asylum in the 
British Concession at Tientsin to be tried, according to the 
Japanese demand, in a local Chinese court. It is stated 
in London that the present decision has been reached “ on 
the judicial merits of the case,” and that the surrender of 
the four Chinese suppliants at the altar of British justice 
will therefore be unconditional. Though the present 
Japanese military blockade of the British Concession at 
Tientsin was imposed expressly on the ground of our 
original refusal to hand these men over, we are not now 
asking that the blockade shall be raised or even eased as a 
condition of their extradition. Indeed, the first reaction 
has not been to appease the Japanese but rather to increase 
their suspicions that we are trying to spin out the negotia- 
tions at Tokyo without facing matters. We may concede 
that the legal situation did change in one respect when 
on July 30th the Japanese Government at Tokyo at last 
communicated to the British Ambassador the evidence in 
the additional case which the military authorities in 
Northern China had so far refused to communicate to the 
Consul-General at Tientsin. Since the British authorities 
at Tientsin, on instructions from London, had refused to 
hand the men over on the ground that the evidence so far 
furnished was insufficient to constitute a prima facie case 
against them, it was no doubt logical that the question of 
extradition should be reconsidered in London in the light 
of the additional evidence now supplied. In the light of 
this evidence, the Law Officers have found a true bill: 
that is presumably to say, they have found the additional 
evidence to be of the kind on which a grand jury in the 
United Kingdom would have been likely to commit 
prisoners for trial on a charge of murder. 


* * * 


In this case, however, it is common knowledge that the 
prisoners are being handed over, not for a bona fide trial, 
but for a virtually pre-determined condemnation to death 
by a court which will be only nominally Chinese and only 
nominally judicial, while in fact it will be a mere agency 
for furthering the military and political aims of the 
Japanese. This is a capital point which the British Govern- 
ment seem to have surrendered at the outset by making 
the question of extradition turn solely upon that of the 
adequacy or inadequacy of the prima facie evidence. The 
justification for the British Government’s action is that we 
are simply acting on treaty obligations towards China which 
provide for the delivery, “on due requisition by Chinese 
authorities addressed to the British consul,” of Chinese 
offenders who have sought asylum in Chinese territory 
under British administration. In a note of protest to the 
British Government, the Chinese Government contests the 
implication that the puppet governments of Japan in China 
are to be as “Chinese authorities ” within the 
meaning of the treaty. In this China is surely in the right. 
In fact, there is every indication that the Foreign Office’s 
interpretation of expediency had as much to do with the 
decision as the Law Officers’ interpretation of the law. And 
whether or not it is good law, the decision looks like very 
questionable politics, since it has angered the Chinese, 
and lowered our prestige in the Far East. The assets are not 
apparent, since if the aim was to buy time in Tokyo, it has 
hot succeeded. The Japanese military delegates to the con- 
ference have departed with some ostentation for Tientsin, 
the negotiations are at a deadlock on the currency question 
and the anti-British campaign continues in full swing. 
Meanwhile, a summons for a writ of Habeas corpus on the 
Prisoners, returnable next Tuesday, has been granted in 
London ; this follows a refusal to grant a writ by the 

ritish Supreme Court in Shanghai. The affair is not yet 
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THE WEEK 


Japan and the Axis.—While Japan is, of course 
anything but a democracy, her political life is not unified, 
like that of the totalitarian Powers in Europe, by the com- 
plete ascendancy of any single political force. In Japan the 
Army, the Navy and Big Business are each semi-indepen- 
dent powers; and, though the general public may have little 
or no influence on the play of these mighty forces, it at least 
has certain opportunities of showing, when there is a trial 
of strength between its rival masters, where its own hopes 
and sympathies lie. To-day the Japanese public is evidently 
in sympathy with the civilian authorities and the Navy 
against the Army in the momentous issue between the rival 
policies of looser and closer association with the Berlin- 
Rome Axis. The Japanese Army believes that, if it can 
bend British action in Eastern Asia entirely to serve 
Japanese military purposes, this will give Japan just the 
added force that she needs for breaking China’s resistance. 
Great Britain, the Japanese soldiers think, can be forced 
into complete compliance in Eastern Asia if the Axis can 
be induced to add its pressure on Great Britain in Europe 
to Japan’s own pressure on her at Tientsin and in the 
Yangtse Valley; and, to secure this timely and, as they 
hope, decisive German and Italian aid, the Japanese 
soldiers are apparently ready to commit Japan very deeply 
to intervention on the Axis Powers’ side in the 
event of a European war. On the other hand, Big Busi- 
ness and the Navy see very clearly that it would be finan- 
cially and economically impossible for Japan to keep up her 
effort to conquer China if she were to lose her present trade 
with the British Empire and the United States. 


* * * 


In this conflict of rival Japanese policies the Army 
seems to have met with another check on August 8th, 
when the inner Cabinet debated and rejected a demand 
from military quarters that the cautious policy of 
relative aloofness towards Europe, which the Cabinet 
adopted on June 6th, should be reconsidered. This reading 
of what happened last week appears to be confirmed by a 

ublic statement made by the Prime Minister, Baron 

ironuma, this last Sunday; and last week’s balance of 
political forces in Japan must have been one of the factors 
with which Rome and Berlin reckoned in taking the de- 
cisions, whatever these may have been, at which they 
arrived during the week-end. As far as it goes, the policy 
that now holds the field at Tokyo is not in the Axis 
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Powers’ favour; but we must recognise that the political 
balance in Japan is unstable and the present policy there- 
fore precarious. A breakdown of the Anglo-Japanese nego- 
tiations or an outbreak of war in Europe might precipitate 
rapid and important changes of policy in Japan, as well as 
in Russia and the United States. 


* * * 


Problems of Conscription.—The general principle 
of conscription is simple, but the universal application 
of any simple principle nearly always creates hard cases. 
These might, of course, have been ignored, save for the 
strong native tradition in favour of doing everything 
possible to safeguard the position of individuals. The 
Military Training Act consequently contained a large 
number of provisions designed to mitigate hardship, 
and the inevitable minor difficulties arising out of these 
have recently been coming to light on several sides. The 
local tribunals to whom conscientious objectors must 
state their case have not made very rapid progress, but 
seem to have been able to decide whether the applicants’ 
convictions were honestly held or not. One unexpected 
problem arose at Bristol when a case had to be adjourned 
because the Ministry of Labour official said that the 
provisions about reinstatement did not apply to con- 
scientious objectors ; if this reading of the Act is really 
correct, then an amendment is needed to give effect to 
Parliament’s clear intention of giving them equal protec- 
tion. A more serious difficulty, and one which clearly 
had to be expected, has emerged through the summoning 
of a firm of shoe factors by a clerk who claimed that he 
had been dismissed on account of his liability to be 
conscripted. It is to be hoped that such cases will not 
often come before the courts, for it must frequently be 
quite impossible to prove whether or not the liability to 
conscription contributed to the reasons for an employee’s 
dismissal. Only general goodwill can make this section 
of the Act workable; it would be absurd to deprive 
employers of all effective power to dismiss an unsatisfac- 
tory worker, who was approaching the dangerous age, 


and it would not be in the interests of the man himself 


if they were compelled to brand him publicly as incom- 
petent. Another problem has arisen out of the Govern- 
ment’s ban on payments by local authorities to members 
of their staff who are serving in the militia. An outright 
ban on a practice which has been adopted by many 
private employers is perhaps too great a violation of local 
independence, but there is much to be said for the view 
that the treatment of the militia has been not ungenerous, 
and that public money should only be used to improve 
their lot in exceptional cases. The first umpire’s decision 
permitting an unemployed youth to register for training 
slightly before reaching the age of 20, because otherwise 
he would find it difficult to secure a job, shows a sensible 
determination to make minor adjustments in special 
cases. 


* * * 


Property War Risks Plan.—The Government has 
lately been moved to appoint a conference of five, under 
the chairmanship of Lord Weir, to consider the practica- 
bility of a scheme for the insurance of war risks on pro- 
perty. That conference should feel some gratitude to the 
Association of British Chambers of Commerce, which has 
published an outline scheme as a basis of discussion. This 
scheme observes the bas.s of all insurance—mutuality—and 
it imports the necessary principle of compulsory cover, with 
certain reservations, for all freehold and leasehold build- 
ings, fixed machinery, and landlord’s fixtures. It proposes 
that a pool should be opened at once, with an initial con- 
tribution of 2s. per cent., and an annual premium, on the 
outbreak of war, of one per cent., which is estimated to 
ps £100 millions annually. Payment for the replacement 


and claims would be paid, in the first instance, by means 
of provisional indemnity certificates, carrying interest at 
32 per cent. These would later be replaced (on the closing 

the scheme) by Government guaranteed bonds. for an 
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amount equal to the claim, less the appropriate rate of 
levy on all the property covered, which would also carry 
interest and would be repaid by means of the levy. The 
latter would be a prior legal charge on the property 
covered, and payment would be extended over a short 
period of years. In outline, this scheme seems essentially 
reasonable. But it does not escape the difficulty that 

owners would receive no final compensation until 
the end of hostilities. Nor is the risk itself actuarially cover- 
able, in the absence of actual experience of war damage 
If the latter proved to be light, the scheme might be self. 
financing, without Government support. And this fact 
as Sir George Schuster has pointed out, might weaken the 
resolution of the Government to insist upon reparation by 
the whole of the community. Finally, personal property, 
including household goods, might not suffer monetary 
damage on the same scale as real property; but the risks to 
which it would be exposed in time of war invite protection 
under the suggested separate scheme. 


* * * 


The Presidential Campaign Opens. — The 
adjournment of Congress has been the signal for the first 
shots in the campaign for the American Presidential elec- 
tion which is to take place in November next year. The 
first public avowal of candidacy has now come from Mr 
Robert Taft, Senator from Ohio, a son of that President 
Taft who succeeded the first President Roosevelt, and as 
convinced a conservative as his father. Mr Taft is not, 
of course, the only Republican aspirant. Senator Vanden- 
berg, of Michigan, has been in the race from the start. His 
record in Federal politics is far longer than Mr Taft’s and 
not undistinguished, but neither of the two Senators makes 
a very colourful personal appeal. Mr Dewey, the crusading 
District Attorney of New York City, on the other hand, 
combines a popular personality with a total absence, so far 
as is known, of opinions on any subjects other than the 
suppression of crime. These three, with the enigmatic 
figure of Mr Hoover in the background, are the leading 
contenders for the moment and though the emergence of 
some other figure is always possible, the Republican party 
looks like oalietes, as it has done ever since 1932, from a 
lack of leaders of stature approaching Mr Roosevelt’s. 


* * * 


On the Democratic side the picture is both simpler 
and more confused. It is simpler in that the struggle in 
next summer’s convention will clearly be between a Con- 
servative and a New Dealer, and that the Conservative will 
almost certainly be Vice-President Garner. But the iden- 
tity of the New Dealer is still unknown. Mr Roosevelt has 
replied to his repeated defeats at the hands of Congress by 
a series of statements in which he has nailed his colours 
to the mast of his declared policy and by a threat that he 
will not support the Democratic Party next year unless it 
nominates a candidate of liberal views. The odds are still 
that he will feel forced to seek the nomination for himself, 
for lack of any other winning candidate in the ranks of the 
New Deal. But if he should decide not to, there is a sub- 
sidiary competition among the New Dealers for the role of 
understudy, in which Mr McNutt of Indiana, the newly- 
appointed Social Security Administrator, and Mr Murphy 
of Michigan, the Attorney-General, seem to be the cur- 
rent favourites. And there is always the possibility of a 
compromise between the two wings of the party, resulting 
in the nomination of somebody such as Secretary Hull or 
Governor Stark of Missouri. In short, the American 
political outlook, as is usual a year before the election, 18 
confused and uncertain, and during a crucial twelve months 
the actions of the most powerful country in the world will 
be governed by the manceuvres of a group of prima donnas 
rather than by considerations of policy. 


* * * 
General Franco’s Staff.—As was to be expected 


from the constitutional decrees, the Spani Cabinet, that 
was sworn in last week is a coalition of the army and t 
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Falange. The twelve members, presided over by General 
Franco with wide autocratic powers, include one colonel, 
four generals, and seven civilian Falangists. Sefior Sufier, 
who is generally regarded as being of wholly Fascist 
sympathies, remains at the Ministry of the Interior, though 
he is also, of course, president of the powerful political 
junta of the Falangist Party. An unexpected appointment 
is that of Colonel Beigbeder to the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. He replaces the moderate and widely trusted 
General Jordana, a close counsellor of General Franco; and 
in some degree he may be expected to adhere to a Spanish 
rather than to a Fascist point of view. Dictators are 
notoriously jealous of their Foreign Ministers, and General 
Franco may have been moved to appoint the High Com- 
missioner of Spanish Morocco as his Foreign Minister for 
the same reason that he appointed General Mujfioz Grande, 
another colleague of his African days, to the influential 
secretaryship of the Falangist Party. The three defence 
Ministries are in command of Generals Varela, Moreno, 
and Yagué, respectively, for the Army, Marine, and Air, 
and in passing it may be noted that independent or 
moderate-minded soldiers like Generals de Llano and 
Aranda have received no political appointments. Civilians 
have command of the Ministries of justice, finance, in- 
dustry, agriculture and labour, and education, and there 
is also a Minister to represent the Falangist Party. 
General Franco’s task was to unite behind him the various 
and disunited groups of his followers, while retaining for 
himself supreme and unchallengeable power. In these 
matters perfection is not to be expected, and it is no 
criticism of General Franco’s manceuvring that there will 
remain almost as many sore hearts as hale ones. The 
maintenance of his Cabinet will depend on his success in 
keeping his own position as arbiter untouched, and on 
the tact with which he manages the undercurrents that 
are bound to flow. 


* * * 


The Mandates Commission on Palestine.—The re- 
port of the Permanent Mandates Commission of the 
League of Nations on the British Government’s latest pro- 
posals for the government of Palestine cannot be disguised 
as anything but a severe rebuke to Great Britain. The 

ission unanimously finds that the new proposals 
cannot be reconciled with the interpretation that has 
hitherto been set upon the Mandate both by the League 
and by the British Government. Four of the members— 
the Dutch, Swiss, Norwegian and Belgian members—hold 
that the plan cannot be squared with any interpretation of 
the Mandate, while the remaining three members—the 
British, French and Portuguese representatives—are will- 
ing to believe that the Council might be justified in re- 
defining the meaning of the Mandate. The two points that 
have mainly influenced the majority are the proposals to 
make the Jewish immigration quota, after five years, 
dependent on Arab and the wider project which 
clearly looks forward to an Arab-dominated Government 
of Palestine. The Commission remark that they have not 
felt entitled to take political considerations into account. 
The British Government, in a statement published with 
the report, take issue with the Commission on this point, 
and “ political considerations” (i.e. the mess we have 
allowed Palestine to get into) will doubtless weigh heavily 
with the Council next month. But to have their plans con- 
demned so roundly by the representatives of the unpre- 
judiced neutral States is not a pleasant draught for the 
British t to swallow—or a pleasant spectacle 
for the British citizen to contemplate. 


* * * 


Mexican Oil and the ‘‘ Good Neighbour.”—The 
Story of the Mexican expropriations was carried a chapter 
forward this week with the report that negotiations are 
now broken off between the oil companies and the 
Mexican Government. Resumption in the near future 
seems doubtful, although efforts to this end will certainly 
be made. To many observers a breakdown seemed inevit- 
able from the moment that Mr Richberg, in his visit to 

City some months ago, failed to reach terms which 
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might Promise a settlement. The chief stumbling block 
18 not, as might be supposed, the question of ownership 
and compensation, but of management of the oil proper- 
tes. The companies have continued (and will con- 
tinue) to claim that the only terms which are 
commercially acceptable are that the Mexican 
Government should hand over full responsibility for 
domestic management of the oil wells, receiving in return 
an agreed scale of royalties. President Cardenas, in his 
turn, continues to sit fast upon his principle of Mexican 
management. He is willing—he would be very foolish if 
he were not—that the companies should become respon- 
sible for the technical management of the wells, but he 
will not concede them full business management. In view 
of the fact that oil production has fallen steeply since ex- 
propriation, this would be an ideal solution from the 
Mexican point of view: equally, the companies will not 
agree to suffer that degree of Mexican interference, and 
no one can blame them for this. 


* * + 


Those are the two points of view. So far they have 
proved irreconcilable, and the State Department in Wash- 
ington, increasingly anxious for its “good neighbour” 
policy, sits uncomfortably between them. The dilemma is 
an unusually difficult one. If the oil companies are officially 
castigated for the sake of good relations with Mexico, 
then the example to other Latin-American nations whose 
natural resources are under foreign exploitation will 
scarcely be to the United States’ (or to Britain’s) advan- 
tage. The oil companies, too, would not be content to sit 
tongue-tied while this doubtful manceuvre was being 
carried through. If, taking the contrary view, the State 
Department came out booted-and-spurred for the com- 
panies against the Mexican Government, the result would 
be no more enviable. The “ good neighbour ” policy would 
be assailed by memories of American marines in 
Nicaragua, and there would be talk of Yangui Imperi- 
alismo once again. Even worse, the extensive American 
mineral interests in Mexico might suffer the same fate as 
the oil interests, legality or no legality. The State Depart- 
ment, in the form of Mr Sumner Welles, is therefore steer- 
ing a very careful course, though Mr Welles has said 
publicly that failure to settle the dispute (implying that 
the responsibility was the Mexican Government’s) would 
erect a “material barrier” between the two countries. 
It may prefer to temporise until next year’s elections show 
whether General Camacho, who is likely to be Mexico’s 
next President, is more inclined towards a settlement than 
President Cardenas. 


* * * 


The Indian Congress Fights on Two Fronts.—The 
Working Committee of the Indian National Congress has 
resolved upon a boycott of the Simla session of the Legis- 
lative Assembly, as a protest against the decision to send 
Indian troops abroad, in relief and reinforcement of Far 
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stern garrisons, without first seeking the approval of the 
Senin In the existing state of Indian public opinion, 
the episode does not seem to have been handled with great 
imagination by the Government of India. The wise course 
would surely have been to consult the Legislature on a 
matter so close to nationalist susceptibilities, and thus to 
have thrown on the elected representatives the responsi- 
bility for opposing, if they thought fit, a policy so obviously 
inimical to the totalitarian Powers. The decision might at 
least have been announced in India first, and with some 
show of respect for Indian parliamentary opinion. The re- 
sult will only be to lower still further the value and pres- 
tige of a Legislature which is already somewhat discredited 
in these days of responsible self-government in the pro- 
vinces and suspended transition at the centre. The Con- 
gress move is supposed by some observers to be a com- 
petitive bid against Mr Subhas Bose, who is the Sir 
Stafford Cripps of Indian politics. Mr Bose, the leader of 
a “ Forward Bloc,” organised opposition to resolutions of 
the Congress higher command, and for his insubordination 
has been barred by the Working Committee from member- 
ship of any Congress committee for three years. As Mr 
Bose is president of the Bengal committee of the Congress, 
this is indeed a pitched battle. We may be witnessing the 
birth of a new Left-wing party in India, which would 
upset the virtual monopoly of popular Hindu support at 
present enjoyed by the Congress. 


* * * 


Marketing for the Colonies.—It will be agreed that 
the better way of helping the economically depressed 
areas of the colonial empire is not to give them doles 
but to help them to find paying markets for their produce 
and thus to bring their own finances into order ; further, 
that the better road to paying markets is not preference 
and protection but improved methods of production 
and nationalised marketing at home and abroad. There- 
fore the institution of the Colonial Empire Marketing 
Board nearly two years ago was a sound and far-sighted 
piece of imperial policy. Yet a study of the first report 
of the Board, issued this week, leaves an impression of 
trivial accomplishment in comparison with an immense 
task. The Board investigated, during the period October, 
1937, to March, 1939, marketing conditions for 31 listed 
commodities, from agar-agar (a preparation of dried 
seaweed) to wool: the impression of small achievement 
derives from the aridity of the notes on the action taken, 
from the absence from the list of such vital and contro- 
versial products of the colonies as sugar, vegetable oils 
and cocoa, and from the apparently exclusive attention 
paid to the United Kingdom market. The colonies need 
world markets, and it is part of the specified duties of the 
Board to assist in finding them. If necessary, the Board 
might usefully bring influence to bear on official trade 
policy in order to widen the international channels of 
trade for colonial products. The meagre performance 
of the Board in comparison with expectations is illus- 
trated by the fact that in 18 months its total expenses 
were only £9,094, whereas it was expected to spend twice 
that sum in 18 weeks when it had entered into full 
operation. 


* * * 


Broken nee -—Though medicine to-day is be- 
coming more and more specialised, hospital services are 
not being properly adapted to put the more specialised 
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knowledge into general use. Thus, the Committee on 
the Rehabilitation of Persons Injured by Accidents finds 
that the prevailing system of treating fractures in general 
surgical wards under the general surgical routine jg 
gravely defective. It is deplorable that the big advance 
made in orthopedic surgery should be confined in its 
application to a few hospitals only ; even if fractures 
constituted only a small part of the nation’s annual sick 
bill, such a state of affairs would call for immediate 
remedy. Actually the total number of injuries by 
accidents treated yearly in our hospitals is about one 
and a quarter millions, and the cost under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Acts alone averages about £11 millions 
per annum. Of all injuries by accidents, fractures and 
allied injuries are much the most important group, so 
that the Committee felt justified in concentrating on 
these. Treatment of fractures now goes through three 
stages—reduction, immobilisation and functional re- 
education. It is this third stage, involving the early active 
movement of the injured joints and muscles, which is 
most stressed in modern treatment, for if it is neglected 
prolonged disability generally follows. But it is this stage 
also which under the prevailing hospital system has the 
least chance of success. The Committee therefore 
recommends the immediate establishment, in all hospitals 
of a certain size, of fracture clinics where the first stages 
would be undertaken by specialised surgeons and nurses 
but where, too, remedial treatment and after-care would 
be thoroughly supervised. It is now more than two years 
since the Committee presented its interim report out- 
lining its scheme; yet, although the scheme has the 
approval of orthopedic surgeons, virtually nothing has 
been done to put it into force. For this delay the question 
of expense is probably responsible. Where a voluntary 
hospital has not the means, it is proposed that the local 
authority should either subsidise it or set up a clinic in 
its own hospital. But experience has shown that to invite 
local authorities to contribute towards the expenditure 
of a scheme of this sort is the least likely method of 
ensuring its adoption. 


* x * 


Industrial Damage.—A legal code to cover the 
whole subject of damage to land values and amenities in 
the neighbourhood of factories, mines and quarries is an 
immediate necessity. The recently published report of the 
Kennet Committee on the restoration of land affected by 
iron ore working provides, in addition to a careful 
examination of this particular question, one more argument 
for general regulation. The purpose of the Committee was 
to investigate possible measures for dealing with the 
hideous nuisance of ridge and furrow formations in the 
wake of surface working for iron ore in Northamptonshire 
and the neighbouring counties. Owing to the fact that 
complete restoration of the land surface is not an economic 
proposition when ores are worked at a greater depth than 
15 feet, the agricultural and amenity value of some 200 
acres a year is at present being destroyed, and altogether 
80,000 acres are menaced with this type of avoidable ruin. 
The Committee had to reach its own conclusions on 4 
whole multitude of important issues of public policy not 
exclusively connected with the particular question with 
which it was dealing. It finally recommended the setting 
up of an entirely new authority to take the necessary 
measures (afforestation was principally recommended) to 
recover the land in question, the finance for this activity 
being provided by contributions from landowners, mining 
companies and local authorities. The report, in fact, repre- 
sents an attempt to provide a solution for 2 oa 
which should have been ed from arising by gene 
legal regulation. Such a tour de force will presumably —_ 
to be made over and over again until all the poss! 
questions of smoke abatement, water pollution, damage 
from burning slag heaps, and destruction of amenities bY 
derelict factories and workings have become a sufficien 
nuisance to call for Parliamentary attention and p! so 
solution. The case for general prevention as the alternau 
to a succession of difficult and expensive cures is.plain. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





New Trade Conditions in China 
(From Our Shanghai Correspondent) 


Tue China trade of the second half of this year is bound 
to suffer a further substantial reduction. All over China, the 
conditions confronting foreign trade fundamentally changed 
in July, 1939. In the north, the centre and the south of the 
country imports and exports were made subject, during that 
month, to additional limitations, while former trade facilities 
were largely withdrawn. 

China’s National Government, as from July Ist, com- 
pletely banned imports of foreign goods now classified as 
“luxuries.” Imports of other goods are only theoretically free. 
In actual practice, these imports since July Ist depend com- 
pletely on allotments of foreign exchange by the Chinese 
Government banks. No exchange and only minor amounts of 
Chinese currency may be exported from the areas in ques- 
tion without special permits. The purpose of this regime is 
to promote the import of goods which increase China’s capa- 
city for resistance, but to discourage other imports. 

All exports from Free China are subject, since the begin- 
ning of July, to strict exchange control. Exporters are re- 
quired to give up the foreign exchange proceeds of export 
transactions to the Chinese State Banks, which have to ap- 
prove all export contracts prior to execution. Exchange must 
be sold at pre-war rates, but exporters are entitled to varying 
payments of compensation on account of differences between 
those rates and the open market quotations. 

This new trade regime applies only to territories still under 
the Chungking Government’s control. In North China, the 
Japanese-sponsored “ Provisional Government” in Peiping 
introduced an outwardly similar regime on July 16th. As 
from that date, the partial export exchange control, enforced 
on March 11, 1939, for only 12 products, was extended to all 
exports from North China. All these exports have been made 
subject to a licensing system, and export licences are granted 
only to the extent that the foreign exchange obtained for 
exports is sold to the Japanese Yokohama Specie Bank, act- 
ing as foreign exchange agent of the Peiping “ Federal 
Reserve Bank.” The Yokohama Specie Bank is effecting pay- 
ment for exchange only at its official rate of 1s. 2d. on 
London, and unlike the Chinese Government banks is not 
paying compensation in respect of the difference between the 
official parity of the Peiping dollar and its open market rate, 
which is as low as 4d. 

The Yokohama Bank suggests that exporters secure such 
compensation by linking their transactions with the business 
of importers, who also secure exchange from the bank at the 
ls. 2d. parity, and that exporters and importers split between 
themselves the exchange advantage derived from that latter 
rate if granted on imports. Importers, of course, will have 
to come to terms with exporters, since otherwise they would 
have little or no prospects of obtaining exchange. With the 
Yokohama Bank seizing all export exchange, and the Chinese 
Government having discontinued exchange sales in North 
China, North China importers are also completely at the 
mercy of the Yokohama Bank’s exchange permits. Exchange 
is being allotted to importers primarily upon the basis of a 
newly promulgated list of the so-called “ preferred imports,” 
including chiefly all sorts of metals, machinery, oils, a series 
of chemicals, as well as rubber, raw jute and wood-pulp. 
Other imports are not explicitly banned, but will have to wait 
for exchange until after the “ preferred” imports will have 
been satisfied. 

On the surface, the new trade regime in North China 
appears to be not very different from that enforced in South 
China. There is, however, a fundamental difference in the 
application of the two regimes. In North China the new 
unde restrictions and controls are being exercised on behalf 

Pseudo-Chinese 


Moreover, Free China is making available for payment for 
imports large amounts of foreign exchange from sources 
other than exports, while in North China the Yokohama 
Bank announced its intention of devoting only part of the 
exchange collected from exports to the financing of imports. 
No recent changes have occurred in the trade regime of 
Shanghai and ‘the remainder of Central China, but the new 
arrangements in the North and South are greatly impairing 
Shanghai’s position as an intermediary between the two. 
North China, in particular, is now dealing with the other 
parts of the country as with foreign territories, and insists 
upon British currency in payment for shipments to 
Shanghai. Free China, on the other hand, is treating the 
Japanese-occupied areas as enemy country, and bans 
Shanghai products in the manufacture of which the 
Japanese may have taken a hand. . 
The heaviest blow to Shanghai’s trade, however, was de- 
livered by the discontinuation of exchange allotments out 
of Chinese currency reserves, and by the consequent further 
drop of exchange rates for Chinese national currency since 
the third week of July. Shanghai imported during the first 
half of this year £21,000,000 worth of foreign goods, against 
exports valued at only £6,300,000, and had to rely for cover 
of the difference upon the Hongkong Anglo-Chinese 
Stabilisation Fund. No cover from that quarter can be 
expected in the future, and upon the present basis of a 4d. 
dollar most foreign goods are too expensive. 


fuly 26th. 


German Price Control 


[FROM OUR BERLIN CORRESPONDENT] 


In October, 1936, Germany introduced a “ price-stop” law 
as a supplement to the Four Year Plan, and a gigantic organi- 
sation has been built up to enforce it. The object of the law 
was to prevent unwanted increases in prices and wages at a 
time of rising currency circulation, rising investment in 
unproductive goods and falling supplies of consumables. 
Despite rigorous inspection, however, the shortage of labour, 
materials and goods has led to considerable evasion. To 
check this, the Government’s price-commissioner has issued 
a new decree, but this has been somewhat astonishingly 
suppressed immediately after publication. 

The decree aims at establishing a system of “ economi- 
cally justified prices.” Prices, wages and salaries must hence- 
forward conform to the principles of a regimented or con- 
script economy. Price calculations may only be based on the 
official wage scales; if these do not exist, the Labour trustee 
will fix a rate. Only the compulsory social insurance contribu- 
tions may be included in costs, any voluntary provision by 
the employer being disregarded. Similarly, for fuel, material 
and transport, only the standard charges may be included, 
with no allowance for additional costs due to over-employ- 
ment or shortage of materials. Cartelised and monopoly 
prices are declared to be unjustified. Any business which 
is carried on uneconomically (as judged by the new prin- 
ciples) may be reorganised, subsidised, closed or liqui- 
dated. 
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The new decree gives the price-commissioner dictatorial 
powers. It completes the supersession of the principle of 
allowing prices to be fixed by supply and demand. 

The ban on the inclusion of more than the standard rate 
of wages is designed, not so much to secure price reductions, 
as to prevent the offering of such wages to entice workmen 
from one firm to another—a practice which has become wide- 
spread as a result of the labour shortage. The exclusion of 
voluntary contributions to welfare funds is contrary to the 
National Socialist social programme; industry ought at least 
to be left in a position where it can provide its long-suffering 
workers with adequate security for their old age. The im- 
portance of this point may be seen from the example that 
Siemens last year paid 24 million marks in compulsory 
contributions and 23.2 millions voluntarily. pitied! 

The decree may well have its origin in the financial diffi- 
culties of the Treasury. The Government has promised that 
there will be no more tax increases, and industry has de- 
clared that these would be intolerable. If revenue cannot be 
increased and the programme is nevertheless to be com- 
pleted, then a forcible reduction of prices is the obvious ex- 
pedient to try next. sii 

The decree also provides a new method of controlling 
consumption by price manipulation, which seems all the 
more necessary as the long sustained shortage of foodstuffs 
and many other consumers’ goods has led would-be pur- 
chasers to offer prices in excess of the official maxima, either 
directly or by also buying uncontrolled goods. The shortage 
of goods is reflected in the inflationary rise in the monetary 
circulation. Excluding the new tax certificates, which are 
really a form of currency, the July figure of 11,209 million 
marks is double that of 1936 and 2,504 millions higher than 
last year. 

The provision which permits the forcible rationalisation 
or liquidation of “uneconomic” enterprises is especially 
noteworthy. The system of price control makes it possible 
to render any branch of industry unprofitable at will, and so 
to place it under State control or in State ownership. In 
this sense the decree represents a further step towards State 
Socialism; one must not forget that the Hermann Goering 
enterprise was undertaken by the State because the steel 
industry declared that the high level of costs in relation to 
prices made the use of domestic ore uneconomic. 


* * * 


German Shipping Difficulties.—As an appendix to 
last week’s letter on this subject, it is worth noting that the 
President of the Hamburg-America Line has made a speech 
emphasising the scarcity of modern vessels in the German 
mercantile fleet. Only 11 per cent. of the ships are under 
three years old, and only 27 per cent. under ten years old. 
Between 1931 and 1938 only 825,000 gross tons of new ship- 
ping was acquired, whereas normal replacement would have 
called for 1,800,000 tons. The explanation is largely to be 
found in the preoccupation of the shipyards with naval and 
foreign orders; in the last two years these have built 490,000 
tons for export and only 396,000 for the German fleet. 

August 14th. 


America’s 
Agricultural Problem 


[FROM OUR NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT] 


THE two outstanding problems of our 

Farm Problem and the Unemployment Problem. The formes 
is the older of the two; for a Farm Problem (with capital 
letters) was politically recognisable in the *20’s, when the 
two-party Farm Bloc in Congress held the balance of power 
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for years. On the other hand, the Unemployment Probj 
(also with capital letters) was not politi ‘sable 
until the depression. Porevcally recognisable 

In a consideration of the Farm Problem, fou 
often overlooked, should be kept in mind : — 

(1) The history of agriculture for a hundred years has 
been one of rapidly changing technique. The first phase was 
largely mechanical, the second largely chemical, and the 
second phase is relatively recent. 

(2) In the process of occupying the continent, all land not 
absolutely forbidding (from its mountainous, swampy or arid 
character) was put under some form of agricultural use, the 
initial holder acquiring it either as a gift or grant, or on 
payment of a nominal sum. In this rapid process, good and 
bad land alike was put under cultivation—and the Variations 
between good and bad land range from the superlatively 
excellent to the distinctly sub-marginal. 

(3) Except in the South, where a plantation system de- 
veloped, and in those areas long under Spanish rule (where 
the hacienda or ranching system had taken root) the typical 
American farm has been remarkably uniform in size. The unit 
of homesteading was the quarter-section (160 acres); and 
even in those areas which were never homesteaded, this was 
roughly the conventional size. With the exceptions noted 
above, the word “farm” in the United States has alwavs 
connoted a freehold of 100-200 acres, owned, occupied and 
worked by a family, with a minimum of hired labour. (In 
recent years, however, tenant farming has shown a tendency 
to increase.) 

(4) The changes in agricultural technique, combined with 
the changes in social habit introduced by the motor car, in- 
creased the farmer’s need of a cash income both for working 
capital and changes in living habit. Farming changed from 
an almost self-sufficient way of life to production for a cash 
market. This both widened the disparity between the 
marginal and the favoured farm and increased the number 
of marginal farms, when measured against the new standards. 


r basic factors, 


Lost Markets 


All these factors worked within the limits of our own 
economy. Of themselves, they would have produced a farm 
problem. But they were complicated by external factors— 
that collection of factors loosely grouped as the loss or con- 
striction of the foreign market. In part this was inherent 
in events, The super-demand of the war and immediate 
post-war period was by its very character temporary, 
although it persisted long enough to be written into our 
agriculture. But the ensuing cult of economic self-sufficiency 
abroad limited our potential foreign market, while our own 
relief measures both retarded domestic adjustment to the 
changing conditions of agriculture and also, by holding 
supplies off the market, encouraged competitive develop- 
ments elsewhere. The policies could only be justified by the 
(false) hypothesis that the difficulty was temporary. 

Students of the Farm Problem usually lay great stress on 
our tariff policy as a factor both in losing our export market 
and in raising the price of the industrial articles bought by 
farmers. The fact remains, however, that during most of the 
post-war period down to the present, our economy has had 
a large surplus of exports over imports—our exports of in- 
dustrial goods expanding as our exports of agricultural pro- 
ducts fell. This would seem to indicate, firstly, that in one 
way or another foreign buyers obtained access to dollar 
exchange above the proceeds of our merchandise imports; 
and, secondly, that they elected to usé that exchange for the 
purchase of our industrial rather than our agricultural pro- 
ducts, whether because the former were relatively cheaper or 
for other reasons which made non-price factors the deter- 
a of choice. The effects of tariff policy are not clearly 


In short, the Farm Problem does not date, as our Employ- 
ment Problem does, from the collapse of 1929-32. It is con- 
veniently dated from the agricultural war boom; but this 
was only one of several contributing causes, which in one 
way or another have affected the marginal farmer. It 1s 
probably no more than a truism that the Farm Problem 1s 
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Production and the 
Bourse 


[FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT] 


Tue index of industrial production, which stood at 83 in 
October last, rose to 100 in June of this year (1928 = 100). 
This is its highest point since March, 1931. It is only 10 per 
cent. lower than the record of 112 in 1930. 

This improvement affects all industries: — 


June, April, May, June, 
1938 1939 1939 1939 


General Index .............+. 83 95 98 100 
DEinOS ciccdnensasqsotaboncccvaece 93 98 101 105 

ical industries ......... 100 113 114 109 
ee schanbinigtnelibeonnin 158 173 175 173 
Teees coceccececotocseccessone 87 97 101 105 
ET AGEROE  cccasncccdccnsesenssiene 71 77 77 77 
Iron and steel .........seeeeeeee 63 82 90 94 
Engineering  .....ssereeeereees 74 92 96 99 
Automobile .........ssseeeereees 89 104 101 102 
Building ........cccscccccceveeee 61 77 79 81 
Gas and electricity ......... 132 141 143 a 
Miscellaneous .........+ssseee0e 110 109 110 110 


War industries are naturally the most favoured, but others, 
as, for instance, export and automobile industries, are also in 
a much better situation; though it is difficult to measure to 
what extent the “civil sector” is vivified by the “war 
sector.” In the instance of the building industry, progress in 
which in the past year has been marked, the transfer from 
Paris to the country of many factories has had a considerable 
influence. 

This revival of activity is supported by two sets of excep- 
tional circumstances. The first is re-armament, the easy 
financing of which has three main explanations: (1) the poli- 
tical recovery of M. Daladier; (2) recourse to the money 
market (instead of the difficult launching of long-term 
funds); (3) the heaviness of the so-called “ strong currencies 
—pound, gulden and Swiss franc—due to the new inter- 
national tension coupled with general war precautions. The 
second is the fact that, after the successive devaluations 
of the franc in recent years, French prices have still an 
advantage over world prices. This amounts to 12 per cent. 
in the case of wholesale prices, against 15 per cent. a year 
ago, and 17.5 per cent. for retail prices, against 29 per cent. 
a year ago. Activity in export industries has increased 30 per 
cent. since a year ago, and the profits of the tourist industry 
are considerable. tigate : 

Production could be still more developed, if private capital 
would accept the encouragement of a large margin of profit 
and return to its former activities. No doubt this would pro- 
voke difficulties, for, so long as the real average working 
week does not exceed about 41 hours, there is likely to be a 
lack of skilled workers. But new capital investment would on 
that ground be all the more useful as a palliative. The in- 
activity of the Stock Exchange, however, shows that private 
initiative continues to be very hesitant. While the index of 
production increased sharply from 87.8 in December, 1938, 
to 100.4 in June, 1939, the general index of 300 French 
stocks advanced only from 227 at the beginning of December 
to 234 at the end of July. 

The issue of debentures, however, is much more encourag- 
ing with 2,280 million francs’ worth of private issues during 
the first seven months of 1939, against 250 millions in the 
corresponding period of 1938—a progress notably aided by 
the lowering of the rate of interest from 7 per cent. (average 
1938) to 5.5 per cent. Experts are nevertheless disquieted by 
the paralysis of the Stock Exchange, on the ground that if 
Private capital should abstain any longer from taking the 
lead in a revival of private economic activity, the State 
would be led to take a new initiative at the expense of the 
liberalising efforts of M. Reynaud. This opinion, more- 
Over, is held in precisely those circles which applauded the 
system of the decree-laws and the prorogation of the 1936 
legislaturé. It is curious that these two liberal institutions, 
Parliament and the Stock Exchange, which were so often 
enemies in the past, seem now both sunk in the same 
lethargy; and it is interesting to speculate whether the next 
revival of the Stock Exchange, if it is accompanied by a 
return of economic stability, will in its turn announce a 
revival of Li . 1 Lit li 
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Unemployment and 
Defence Expenditure in 
Australia 


[FROM OUR SYDNEY CORRESPONDENT] 


IN the light of past experience it might have been expected 
that the fall in commodity prices since 1937 would lead to 
an appreciable decline in the general level of business activity 
in Australia. This, however, has not been the case. The out- 
standing factor preventing this decline has been the con- 
tinued rapid expansion in secondary industry. An indication 
of this development is the recent placing of large orders for 
Australian steel by the United Kingdom. The following 
table shows the position during the last few years : — 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Number of Salaries Value 

Establish- Hands and Wages of 

Year ments Employed paid Output 

(7000) (7000) (£A.m) (£A.m) 
1931-32 ......c0000 21-7 337 55°9 292 
BOOED cicccccccces 22:3 371 59-4 305 
BSSIHSE  cncccccsccce 23-3 406 64-4 330 
1934-35 ...ccecccees 24-2 45C 72:8 365 
BURP -écccccescocs 24:9 493 82-1 415 
MOTT actninusenen 25-7 524 90-1 452 
1937-38 ........ceee 26:4 559 102:1 499 


The defence drive has concentrated still further attention 
upon the significance of industrial development. Realisation 
that war would place Australia in a difficult position, and 
fear that the enemy might cut off supplies of essential war 
equipment, has accelerated the development of new indus- 
tries, chief among which is the manufacture of aircraft. New 
factory building in the Sydney area showed a marked increase 
during the quarter ended June, 1939. 

In spite of this activity, there has been seme increase in 
the number of workers idle during the past year or 
eighteen months. There is no satisfactory single unemploy- 
ment index for Australia. The percentage of trade unionists 
unemployed stood at 9.8 in February, 1939, compared with 
8.0 in February, 1938. In Queensland, however, the figures 
of the State Insurance scheme show a decided improvement 
in employment during the same period, the percentage of 
employable population unemployed being 4.6 in April this 
year compared with 8.4 in April 1938. Other indices show 
a trend somewhat similar to the trade union figures. 


Government Loans 


The State Governments are responsible for the welfare of 
the unemployed within their own boundaries, and they have 
been watching the gradual increase in the number of workers 
unemployed with considerable misgiving. Late in June the 
Loan Council of Commonwealth and State representatives 
met to decide the amount of borrowing for the 1939-40 
financial year. State Premiers were anxious to increase their 
public works expenditure from loan moneys to stem the 
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increase in unemployment. The Commonwealth Government, 
on the other and wanted to approach the loan market to 
finance the greatly increased defence expenditure. 

In the past the Loan Council has not considered defence 

borrowing or loans raised by local authorities. At this one 
ing, however, it was decided that, in view of the excepto 
conditions prevailing, and the need to conserve investment 
resources as much as possible, complete co-ordination of all 
borrowing programmes was essential. It was finally approved 
that the total borrowing programme for Commonwealth and 
States, including local authority loans, should be £A41 
millions, out of which £A10 millions is to be spent on defence 
and £A27 millions for public works and State deficits. This 
total is about £A10 millions more than for the last financial 
year. 
Experience in the United Kingdom has shown that re- 
armament cannot be expected to have substantial effects upon 
industrial output and employment until some time after the 
programme has been begun, at least during a period of de- 
clining business activity. To the extent that there 1s this 
lag between the formulation of plans and their reaching 
fruition, a continuance of public works expenditure will be 
essential if a further fall in employment is to be prevented. 
However, Australia is not very far from a state of full em- 
ployment at present, so that she will soon be faced with the 
difficult problem of transferring labour and resources from 
their present spheres to armament industries. It now appears 
almost inevitable that priorities will have to be determined 
and resources, particularly skilled labour, diverted to defence 
needs, if rising prices and dangerous maladjustments are to 
be avoided. 


July 23rd. 


Capital Movements in 


Egypt 
[FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN ALEXANDRIA] 


THE present proceedings for the transformation of the 
British and foreign controlled National Bank of Egypt into a 
Central Bank with an Egyptian majority on the board repre- 
sent but one aspect of the profound change which capital 
movements in this country have undergone in recent years. 
For many decades past Egypt benefited from an almost un- 
interrupted inflow of foreign funds which played an out- 
standing part in the rapid economic development of the 
country. The stability resulting from the close connection 
established after 1882 with Great Britain, together with the 
extra-territorial rights enjoyed by foreigners, offered special 
inducements to the European investor. The total capital of 
Egyptian joint-stock companies, which amounted to £E14 
millions in 1897, had reached £E87 millions by 1917. 

Foreign investment was interrupted by the Great War, but 
the effect was partly compensated by the heavy outlay of the 
large British forces concentrated in Egypt during the period. 
The country also profited considerably from the high prices 
commanded by cotton, and after the war about £E25 millions 
of Egyptian securities held abroad were purchased by local 
capitalists (not necessarily Egyptian). 

The infiow of foreign capital was resumed after the war. 
Despite the unsettled political conditions due to the rising 
tide of nationalism, Egypt continued to be considered by 
European investors, chiefly French, as offering a safe refuge, 
especially against devaluation. After the onset of the world 
economic crisis, however, the stream dwindled considerably. 
At the end of 1936, it was estimated that about £E100-110 
millions of foreign capital were invested in Egypt apart from 
the £E240 million of Suez Canal shares and debentures. 
And these figures do not tell the whole story, for they leave 
out of account the millions owned by foreigners residing per- 
manently in Egypt, and invested in all branches of the 
7. economy. 

turning point came in 1935. After a lon iod o} 
sheltered life, Egypt awoke to the Possibility of ‘aah 
attack. Italian funds were the first to leave the country on 
the eve of the Ethiopian war. The first Mediterranean war- 
scare had no sooner subsided than the Anglo-Egyptian treaty 
followed by the Montreux convention, invested the Egyptian 
wa 7S _ legislative and fiscal i 
residents. second, larger and more comprehensive exod: 
of capital ensued, which was swelled by the sikeaminen 
general repatriation of French funds and recurrent war 


scares. 
While it is the natural ambition of Egyptians to play, in 
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future, the leading part in the financial life of their country 
the reversal of an age-long trend in capital movements is not 
viewed with equanimity. Owing to the great preponderance 
of foreign finance capital, and the inadequacy of Egyptian 
capital, as well as the traditional disinclination of the average 
Egyptian to invest his funds outside agriculture and real 
estate, the transfer of the bulk of commercial and industrial 
undertakings from foreign to Egyptian hands is not con- 
sidered feasible within a reasonable space of time; and, as 
a growing amount of public expenditure is being devoted to 
national defence, the State can no longer carry out large 
public works. Thoughtful Egyptians are coming to realise 
that a resort to borrowing abroad may become a necessity in 
the long run. 


August 3rd. 


Marketing and Trade 
in 
South Africa 


[FROM OUR JOHANNESBURG CORRESPONDENT] 


THE first annual report of the National Marketing Council, 
recently presented to the Union Parliament, outlined an 
ambitious, but unquestionably necessary, scheme for the more 
efficient control of the principal agricultural products of 
South Africa. The Marketing Act of 1937 which brought the 
Council into existence provides for the formulation of 
schemes for the control of such products. Once a scheme 
(after due investigation and acceptance) has been brought 
into operation it has the force of law, and is administered 
by a board set up for the purpose. Up to the present eight 
draft marketing schemes have been published and referred 
to the Council for investigation. They cover mealies and 
mealie products, wheat and wheaten products, dried fruit, 
tobacco, dairy products, chicory, deciduous fruit for export, 
livestock and meat. Schemes in respect to the first four pro- 
ducts are at present in force. 

The annual statement relating to trade and shipping of the 
Union has also been presented to Parliament. This shows 
that, exclusive of goods in transit, imports into the Union in 
1938 totalled £95,881,850, and £83,344,702, as com- 
pared with £103,382,242 and £125,359,840 respectively, in 
1937. The import balance of the Union was £12,537,148 in 
1938 as compared with an export balance of £21,977,598 in 
the previous year. The value of imports of United Kingdom 
origin decreased from £40,866,219 in 1937 to £37,249,372 in 
1938. Imports from foreign countries were valued at 
£40,095,048 in 1938 and £47,195,822 in 1937. The distribu- 
tion of exports of South African produce (exclusive of gold) 
between the United Kingdom, other parts of the British 
en and foreign countries, is indicated in the following 


1938 ee 

0 % 
United Kingdom ...... 10,795,835 40:7 15,170,121 41:1 
Other British seeeeeevere 2,547,733 9-6 3,451,022 93 
Foreign countries ...... 13,213,981 49-7 18,290,656 49:6 
Total ............ 26,557,549 100-0 36,911,799 100-0 


The United Kingdom maintains her position as the principal 
market for the Union’s exports of foodstuffs, having taken 
in value 74.4 per cent. and 68.4 per cent., respectively, of 
the foodstuffs exported during 1938 and 1937. Germany 
heads the list as the Union’s chief foreign purchaser, having 
taken £4,992,336, as compared with £4,982,050 in 1937. The 
Principal items in these exports to Germany in 1938 were: 
wool, £3,766,000; manganese, £355,237; maize, £206,256; 
oieion ore, £118,234; copper bars, £44,492; asbestos, 
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Insurance Share Prospects 


ERHAPS the best epitome of the case for investment in 
P insurance shares is the experience of one living in- 
vestor who inherited a parcel of shares in the P. 
Assurance Company, and has never wished or dared to 
change his holding. For him, the phrase “ the investment 
problem” has no meaning. His fortune has quadrupled 
during his own lifetime; his investing is done for him by 
proxy by a corps of highly trained and successful experts; 
and the fruits of every notable advance in the welfare of 
the nation reach him automatically. That this investor’s 
experience is broadly representative is suggested by the 
latest available computation of The Economist's Insurance 
Share Index, which shows that every £1,000 invested in 
1913 in the ordinary shares of 24 leading insurance com- 
panies was worth £3,982 at June 30th last. Clearly, holders 
of insurance shares have fared well by contrast, say, with 
holders of 24 per cent. Consols, which stand to-day at 66} 
compared with an average price of 75% in 1913. And even 
the net rise in industrial ordinary share values, since the 
pre-war year (as measured by the London and Cambridge 
Index) has been only of the order of 1,000: 2,000. 

But recent experience has plainly shown that a progres- 
sive long-term trend offers no sure guarantee against con- 
siderable short-term fluctuation in prices. Buyers of the 
24 shares in The Economist’s index at the average prices 
prevailing at the end of each of the four quarters of 1936 
(not at the top prices of the boom) have suffered a subse- 
quent capital depreciation of 21 per cent. The Actuaries’ 
Index (based on the prices of 10 insurance ordinary shares) 
showed an identical fall between the end of 1936 and 
July of this year. During the same period, the price 
of Consols has fallen by 24 per cent. (the fall from the 
peak of 1935 is as much as 28 per cent.) and prices of 
industrial ordinary shares (according to the Actuaries) by 
32 per cent. There have been, obviously, three main 
factors in the recent decline in insurance share values— 
rising interest rates, a falling equity market, and a ten- 
dency to discount the possibility that the extension of the 
Government’s re-armament programme may prove some- 
thing of a mixed blessing for the insurance companies. 

The implications of a “ near-war ” economy for the in- 
surance shareholder can hardly be understood without some 
reference to the fact that a composite insurance company, 
of the type in which most investors are interested, is in 
one sense a large-scale investment trust which, on the 
average, meets about four-fifths of the cost of its ordinary 
Share dividends out of interest earnings. The assets from 
which these interest earnings are derived are composed on 
the average (the portions vary widely between different 
offices) as to nearly one-fourth of mortgages—including 
loans on policies—and as to another fourth of British, 
dominion and foreign government securities. Debenture 
stocks account for rather less than one-fifth of the whole, 
on the average, and preference stocks for rather less than 
one-tenth. The table given on page 14 of The Economist 
Insurance Supplement of July 15th last, from which these 
figures are taken, shows that in the four years between 
1934 and 1938 there was a definite movement away from 
home, colonial and foreign petceamene securities, which 
fell from 30.5 per cent. to 24.1 per cent. of the average 
portfolio. But the movement was not so much from fixed- 
interest securities, as such, into equity stocks, as from 
Government 
interest and ordinary. The proportion invested in <eben- 


securities into industrial securities—fixed- 


ture and preference stocks, together, rose from 25.3 per 
cent. to 28.3 per cent., while the proportion invested in 
ordinary stocks increased only from 6.4 per cent. to 9.2 
per cent. The change, in short, has identified the offices, 
in their investment policy, rather more closely than before 
with the course of British industrial earning power, with- 
out adding decisively to their protection against the effect 
of changing interest rates on the capital value of all fixed- 
interest securities, Government or industrial. The issue 
during the next few months of large amounts of new 
British Government securities (in the successful placing of 
which the co-operation of the insurance offices will be 
essential) may tend to reverse the process of the last few 
years by increasing the percentage of Government secur- 
ities in insurance company portfolios. Whether it will also 
involve further depreciation in the market value of existing 
fixed-interest holdings depends on the extent to which the 
Treasury succeeds in financing its admittedly heavy re- 
quirements without a comparable rise in the general rate of 
interest. On the whole, insurance offices prefer stable in- 
terest rates. A fall, like that of 1932 and after, increases 
the value of their security holdings but, if long maintained, 
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decreases the attraction of the terms which can be offered 
to intending policy-holders. A rising rate of interest re- 
verses the rdéle of swings and roundabouts, but still leaves 
the offices with unwanted adjustments to make. And as far 
as re-armament finance involves the probability of succes- 
sive increases in direct taxation, it still threatens the offices 
with a reduction in net interest earnings. : 

The primary business of an insurance office, however, is 
to insure its clients against actuarially calculable risks to 
life and property. Its ideal background is a community 
steadily increasing in numbers, health, business activity and 
prosperity. Now, although re-armament may have increased 
business activity and employment, it owed its inception to 
international political unsettlement, and its progress has 
been punctuated by a series of European crises. The 3 per 
cent. fall in the amount of new sums assured in the life 
branches of 38 offices last year (as shown in The 
Economist Supplement), which interrupted a long series 
of increases over many years, can be explained not merely 
by lower industrial prosperity in 1938 than in 1937, but 
also (chronologically) by the effect of increased political 
tension, during and after the Munich crisis. 

In truth, war and insurance are contradictory terms. 
Yet, if the worst were to happen, the position of the British 
insurance offices would be indomitably strong. Their in- 
ternal financial position is granite-like, after decades of 
austere reserve policy. King’s enemy risks have never been 
an appropriate subject of insurance; but whatever the 
views of property owners—particularly holders of real 
property—on the adequacy of the Government’s declared 
arrangements for wartime, the insurance offices themselves 
will have few fundamental complaints to raise—with one 
important exception. Life-policy holders called up for 
service to-day, whether as militiamen, territorials or re- 
servists, are absolved from liability to pay premiums for 
a stipulated period, which may run up to a year and a half 
or even longer. If such an arrangement were extended to 
those called up in war-time, and applied to the entire 
period of their service with the Colours, the offices would 
have good reason to complain that a vastly increased 
liability had been conjoined with a serious diminution even 
of normal premium receipts. For the rest, though a period 
of monetary inflation, in near-war or war-time, would be 
unwelcome to the offices, they could face it, within limits, 
without undue disquietude ; for although working costs 
would rise, their largest single item, commission on new 
business, would almost certainly be offset by higher rates 
charged on new policies taken. 

On the whole, the conclusion must be that, provided the 
companies are not required, without help from the State, 
to shoulder potential liabilities which are alien to the whole 
conception of insurance business, they can face future un- 
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certainties with reasonable confidence. The truth is that 
an insurance share at all times—and doubly so at this 
time—is essentially a long-term, not a short-term, invest- 
ment medium. Unless investors postulate a future in which 
Western civilisation, insurance, and investment itself have 
no part to play, they must regard an insurance share as a 
security held against a more settled future order, when a 
population that may have ceased to grow in numbers will 
still have reason to look forward to a progressive advance 
in material prosperity. In proportion to its wealth to-day 
Great Britain as a whole is still under-insured. Whenever 
the process of taking up arrears attains a momentum com- 
parable, say, with that of national electrification in the last 
decade, the position of insurance shareholders will be 
enviable. At the moment, A.R.P. charges and war pre- 
cautions generally may be adding to working costs, but 
under normal conditions there are still opportunities for 
reductions in expenses if the results already achieved by 
some offices since the War can be taken as a general guide. 
And the trend of future development may well be in the 
direction of those forms of insurance which involve 
reduced initial and running expenses. 

That investors have not lost sight of the essentially long- 
term element in insurance shares as a class is suggested 
by the fact that, even at present prices, the yields on the 
representative shares shown in the accompanying table 
vary only between 3.60 per cent. and 4.70 per cent., with 
an average of 4.15 per cent. Those unit trusts which have 


INSURANCE SHARE PRICES AND YIELDS 


Prices Latest Yield at 





ae _\_ year’s | Present 
Share tion ae | (Divi | Price % 





e | 


| 
(%) | 
Alliance Assurance — fully | £ 
easing sialaveieciad £1. 315g | 23 90 (318 0 
Commercial Union Ord. stk. 12 Big | 40 (414 0 
Accident is £1G/- paid) 6g | 87/6 | 3/6 (4 0 0 
Pearl Assurance Ord. ...... 26 W7ig | 55¢ |3 2 6 
eae paid re 1 17561 13 | 6 (412 6 
eecescscooeensesescosers 16 | 2 
Prudential “A” ............ i 40 34 «|| «(OBlot 2:18 OF 
Royal Insurance Ord. ... |£1(12/6paid)| 10%¢| 7% | 6/6 4 2 0 
Sun Insurance Office Ord. | £1 (5/- 99/ 76/3 2/9 |312 0 
i 
t+ Tax free. 


done much to bring the merits of insurance shares home to 
a wider public may justly claim to have performed, inter 
alia, two valuable services. By ing “ spread ” holdings 
of shares available virtually “on tap,” they have relieved 
investors of the difficulties of limited marketability. And 
their emphasis on shareholding for one or more decades 
has helped to place insurance equities in their due 
perspective. 


Anglo-American Trade 


ro quarterly returns of the geographical distribution 
of Britain’s overseas trade provide the material for 
a review of British trade with the United States during 
the first six months of the Anglo-American trade agree- 
ment. The agreement provided for the reduction or aboli- 
tion of a considerable number of import duties on either 
side: the United States reduced her import duties on 
spirits, certain textile products, and other miscellaneous 
commodities, while Britain abolished her import duties on 
foreign iF nag and lard and reduced those on certain 
ome fruit, canned foods, machinery, clothing and 

In the first six months of this year, exports of British 
manufactures (excluding eeu to the United States 
were valued in the British returns at {13.6 millions 
a rise of 55 per cent. compared with the figure for the 
corresponding months of 1938; British imports from the 
United States in 1939 were valued at £53.2 millions, a 
fall of 17.2 per cent. from 1938. But, as the table below 
shows, if the comparison is made-with the first half, not 


of 1938, but of 1937, the opposite result is obtained; com- 


pared with 1937, British exports to the United States were 
smaller in 1939 while the value of British imports from that 
country were larger: — 
ANGLO-AMERICAN TRADE 
Six Months ending Fune* 1937 1938 1939 
1x — 
Total U.K. exports ...... 251-2 233-2 236-3 
Of which to U.S.A. 16-5 8-8 13-6 
Total U.K. imports......... 4 469-6 447°9 
Of which from U.S.A 47-0 63°5 53-2 
Five Months ending Mayt :— $ millions) 
Total U.S. exports rt 1,271-2 CF 358-1 1,179°4 
Of which to U.K. 173-7 224°7 1931 
Total U.S. imports ......... 1,397-2 815-1 915°5 


OfwhichfromUK. 94-20 43-6—s«ST' 


+ U.S.A. Monthly Summary © 


These straightf isons of quantities obscure 


orward comparisons 
the fact that between 1937 and 1939 the trends in the over- 
seas trade of the two countries were entirely different. 
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Total British exports, for instance, fell in value between 
the first six months of 1937 and 1938 and rose in 1939, 
while the value of American exports followed an exactly 
opposite course. British imports have declined in value in 
each of the two later years, while American imports, after 
falling in 1938, again increased in value in 1939. The rise 
in American imports from Britain between 1938 and 1939 
might therefore be due as much to the general rise in the 
value of total American imports as to the effect of lower 
duties; conversely, the fall in total British imports might 
be partly responsible for the fall in the value of British 
imports from America. In order to disentangle these two 
influences, it is necessary to compare for each country the 
relative proportions which the trade with the other bears 
to the total. This is shown below: — 


Average 
1934-6 1937 1938 1939 
Six Months ending Fune : % %, x, %, 


British exports to U.S.A. as 

percentage of total British 

EEDOLES 000s scercrvercoseossoevsees 5-0 6-6 3:8 5-8 
British imports from U.S.A. as 

percentage of total British 

POTN oss scasccccsoeseedecoccess 10-7 9-7 13:5 11-9 

Five Months ending May :— 

American exports to U.K. as 


percentage of total American 

GPGTEE desis cccnccesiestactushesen 16-6 13-7 16:5 16-4 
American imports from U.K. as 

percentage of total American 

GDGOUE, si cscvercicidnesbsivevesee 7:4 6:7 5-4 6:7 


On this basis, there was between 1938 and 1939 a rela- 
tive, as well as an absolute, rise in the value of British 
exports to America, though the proportion was still lower 
than in 1937. There was also a relative fall in the 
proportion of our imports taken from America, although 
the latter half of the table shows that there was very little 
change in the last two years in the proportion of total 
American exports taken by this country. The conclusion 
therefore remains that, compared with 1938, the course of 
trade in the first six months of 1939 favoured British 
exports to America to a greater extent than American 
exports to Britain. Compared with 1937, the evidence 
suggests, though less decisively, that the balance of advan- 
tage lies with the United States. 

But it is possible that these changes are due to shifts in 
the nature of the trade between the two countries rather 
than to the trade agreement. The generalisation needs to 
be amplified by an examination of the trade between the 
two countries in the most important commodities. Changes 
- Britain’s imports from the United States are shown 

ow: — 


U.K. Imports FrRoM U.S.A. 
Value (£’000) 
January-June 








1937 | 1938 | 1939 1937 | 1938 | 1939 








Wheat (a) (mill. cwt.) _ 5:4 2:7 
Hams (6) ... (000 cwt.) 3°6 13:9 | 38:7] 120-2 
Fresh fruit and vege- 

tables (c) s..cceseeee _ 04:9; 51:4) 6:4 
Tinned ponchos and 

pears (d) (000 cwt.) | 397-1 +3) 735-4 | 1,151-1 
Lard (6) ... (000 cwt.) | 269-0 810-7 | 1,449°3 | 1,512°7 
Tobacco, unmanufac- 

tured (d) (mill. Ib. 43-8 2,993:4 |6,135°3 | 4,305-°9 
Wood and timber (e) — 2,761°6 | 1,968°4 | 2,016-0 
Cotton (000 centals.) | 2,921+0 8.7756 |6,705°8 | 2,025-6 
Iron ore and scrap ... — 923°6 |2,584:2 | 458:°8 
Hides and skins ...... _ 1,594-4 |1,213-1 1,124-4 
Iron & steel & manu- 

factrs. (c) (000 tons) | 38-9 469°7 |1,606°7 | 725-4 
ae (000 083-4 | 468-2 

; tons) 20-2 1,302-2 | 1,083: : 

Machinery (c 


5,894:1 |5,198°2 |6,788-4 
1,319-9 | 1,144°6 |1,599-6 


3,683°4 |5,144°6 |6,417°7 
2,085-3 | 1,352°9 (1449-2 


(000 tons) 26:1 


oils . 
(mill. gals.) | 163-2 








bollsheat’ ° 28. pet quarter abolished. ©), Dury of 10 per cant. od valorem 
Owing to short harvests elsewhere, we imported from 
America in the first half of 1938 an abnormally large \- 
tity of wheat, valued at £5.4 millions, compared with nil 
in 1937 and £2.7 millions in 1939, when wheat prices were 
very considerably lower. If wheat i are excluded 
from the table given above, the proportion of total British 
imports drawn from the United States was 12.3 per 
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cent. in the first half of 1938, against 9.7 per cent. in 1937 
and 11.3 per cent. in 1939. Secondly, America’s policy with 
regard to the production and disposal of the American 
cotton crops, of which Britain is a large buyer, has ad- 
versely affected the competitive power of the American 
product as against “ outside ” growths and there has been 
a steady fall during the last three years in the amount of 
American cotton imported by Britain. Thirdly, owing to 
the large stocks of tobacco accumulated in 1938, British 
imports of this conventional necessity, drawn largely from 
America, have been considerably smaller in the current 
year than in the corresponding period of 1938. Nor must it 
be forgotten that, apart from these three crops, British 
imports from America consist largely of industrial raw 
materials and semi-manufactures, whose prices were abnor- 
mally high in the early months of 1937. 

The individual circumstances of these three major crops 
are, therefore, responsible for most of the fall in Britain’s 
imports from the United States this year, irrespective 
of the provisions of the trade agreement, which affected 
only one of the three. In the case of some of the less impor- 
tant commodities there has been an expansion in American 
exports to Britain, particularly in foods and in those com- 
modities, such as machinery, chemicals and petrol, which 
are increasingly needed for re-armament. 

The next table shows Britain’s exports to the United 
States of important commodities : — 


U.K. Exports To U.S.A. 














Quantity | Value (£’000) 
January-June (_—____————————————_ | —_—_______—_—_"_——- 
1937 | 1938 | 1939 1937 | 1938 | 1939 

Spirits (a) | | 

(000 weast gals.) | 2,067-1 | 1,801-9 | 2,060-1 | 3,076°3 | 2,539°4 | 3,014-°8 
Raw wool (6) | 

: (mill. Ib.) ' 13:0 1:3 7:3 | 753°5| 64:7)| 286:°0 
Tin in blocks, etc. (6) j | 





5,806 -0 5968 

















(tons) | 2,300°0 | | 67-0 5, | 1-4 |1,271-1 
Machinery ... (tons) |5,197-0 | 2,018-0 | 1,377-0 | 664-0 | 377-4| 335-7 
Piece-goods (c) (mil. | 

sq. yards) :— 
Cotton ......... 77) 46 6:2} 416-3 | 235-0} 329-1 
Woollen ...... 3-5/ 1:6 4:4) 631-4!) 285°5 | 663-0 
Worsted ...... 1-0 06} 1:0! 2041) 115:2| 187-5 
ERNE decoctes 22-1 6:4; 13:1) 993-9 352-9 619-9 
ET innate 44:9| 15:8) 36°0| 417-9) 168:3| 335-6 
Apparel (c)  ......++. | — _ — 272-4 149-1 | 210-9 
Leather and manu- j 
factures (¢)......... _ _ _ 727°8 | 271-8) 543-9 
Chemicals, etc. (c) — —_ | ~_ 615:5 | 558-2) 410-2 





(a) Duties on gin and bitters of all kinds reduced from $5 to $2:5 per proof 
gallon. (6) Free entry maintained. (c) Various reductions. 

The marked increase in 1939 in British exports of textile 
piece-goods to the United States is undoubtedly a reflec- 
tion of the trade agreement though the expansion has been 
magnified by the postponement of orders during the nego- 
tiation of the agreement. But it will be noted that only for 
woollen and worsted piece-goods did British exports re- 
cover in 1939 to the level of the first half of 1937. 

* In the first six months of the trade agreement, therefore, 
the movement in trade bears out the forecast made by The 
Economist of November 26th last year that the agreement 
would have a larger effect on British exports to the United 
States than on British imports from that country. But it is 
clear that six months is far too short a period in which to 
assess the full effect of the agreement. The volume of trade 
between the two countries has expanded in the last six 
months and that in itself may be reckoned a benefit to both. 


The customary quarterly 
tables showing the geo- 
graphical distribution of 
the overseas trade of the 


United Kingdom in the 
second quarter of the year 
will be found on page 379 
of this week’s issue. 
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Finance and Banking 


The Mendelssohn Suspension.—The suspension of 
payments by the Amsterdam banking house of Mendelssohn 
and Company which was announced on Friday of last 
week can already be ranked among the major failures which 
have punctuated the history of international banking. Its 
importance derives not only from the magnitude of the sums 
involved but from the Governmental and international 
character of most of the operations undertaken by the bank 
in recent years. The suspension therefore may have reac- 
tions on the finances of the Governments for which Men- 
delssohns acted as external bankers and also on the status 
of the Dutch capital market which in its recent advances 
into the realms of international financing had had the house 
of Mendelssohns as its spearhead. The suspension of pay- 
ments is now seen to have been the inevitable climax of 
a prolonged indulgence in methods of fundamentally 
unsound banking—the familiar sin of borrowing short and 
lending long. This disregard of the canons of good banking 
had taken place on two planes. In the first place Mendels- 
sohns had in their recent loans to the French, Belgian and 
Argentine Governments granted their accommodation firm 
for periods of one to twenty years, but had made the bonds, 
as sold in the international markets, subject to renewals at 
short intervals. Mendelssohns, in other words, took the 
risk of the renewals on their own shoulders, a risk which 
in the world of to-day was more than a rash speculation; it 
was an invitation to disaster. In the second place, the firm 
had for many months past been borrowers in the inter- 
national markets against the securities which had been left 
on its hands in the course of its partially unsuccessful 
issuing activities. The terms on which it had been borrowing 
had recently provided increasing evidence of a decidedly 
difficult position. During the few weeks which preceded the 
suspension of payments, Mendelssohns had been bidding 
actively for dollar call loans in London at 2} per 


egent., a rate which the additional yield of the dollar swap 


brought up to about 5 per cent. for the lender in London. 
This was hoisting an unmistakable danger signal and in 
London at least that signal was duly heeded. 


* * * 


Dr Fritz Mannheimer.—lIt only needed the death 
of Dr Fritz Mannheimer to bring down this precariously- 
poised position. Dr Mannheimer had become so com- 
pletely identified with the astonishing progress of the 
house of Mendelssohns that his sudden death on Thursday 
of last week provided the signal for a considerable can- 
celling of the call facilities granted to the firm in almost 
every money market of international importance. Less 
than twenty-four hours revealed the inability of the bank 
to meet these calls, and on Friday the partners suspended 
payments. The list of assets and liabilities lodged with 
this application showed the latter at 217,854,000 guilders, 
exceeding assets by 5,680,000 guilders. These figures have 
since had to be swollen by some 70,000,000 guilders as a 
result of the liability arising out of the above-mentioned 
renewals of Government bonds—a contingent liability 
which is bound to become actual on the first of the renewal 
dates. The firm thus goes down with total commitments 
equivalent to at least £33 millions. The magnitude of the 
failure, however, cannot be gauged until more detailed 
information is available about the composition of the assets. 
Of these by far the greater part is made up of foreign 
bonds and securities which provide the collateral for the 
credits raised by the bank on the Continent and in the 
United States. Most of these securities are French and 
Belgian Government paper, and it is understood that in 
both cases arrangements have been made with the help of 
“eet respective Governments to t forced liquidation 


g the credit of the two countries. Thi 
means that the secured creditors should find it scesihie th 
extract themselves from their commitments without exces- 


sive loss. The provisional balance sheet of the bank, how- 
ever, also shows debtors in guilders and foreign currencies 
totalling some 57 million guilders, and these items must 
give rise to some concern which will persist until further 
information is divulged as to the identity of the debtors in 
question. In accordance with Dutch legal practice, the 
principal list of creditors has already been published. In 
this list Amsterdam, Paris, Brussels, Switzerland and New 
York are well represented. On the other hand, it does not 
contain a single London name for more than £7,000. 


* * * 


Forward Exchange Commitments ,—The principal 
direct interest in the suspension held by London banks js 
in the forward exchange market. Nearly all the bonds 
financed by Mendelssohns, though expressed in belgas, 
French francs or guilders, had dollar clauses and were 
financed by loans expressed in dollars; Mendelssohns 
accordingly had to cover their exchange risk by forward 
purchases of dollars. Many of these operations had been 
placed in the London market. The London banks con- 
cerned, who had sold forward dollars to Mendelssohns and, 
of course, squared their book by buying the same quantity 
of forward dollars for their own account, have the option of 
closing the operation immediately, i.e. selling dollars for- 
ward for the appropriate date, or of waiting for the 
maturity of the contract and then selling spot (instead of 
delivering to Mendelssohns) the dollars which they will 
have bought forward. In either case the London banks 
should be adequately covered. No one can reasonably object 
to being a bull of dollars at the present time. If the posi- 
tions in question are closed immediately—and that appears 
to be the course which most banks here intend to pursue— 
the result should provide some welcome support for the 
forward sterling rate. 


* * * 


Premium on Gold.—The Exchange Equalisation 
Account is still losing gold on balance and its operations 
are reflected in the unusually high level at which 
Public deposits are still running at the Bank of 
England. During the past week these Government 
balances have fallen by £4,388,000, but this decline 
is largely due to the reduced issue of Treasury bills 
and at £27,456,000 this item is still some £7,000,000 
higher than at this time last year. The pressure on sterling 
has been most evident in the gold market, where the pre- 
mium of the sterling price over the dollar shipping parity 
has risen to 2d. at fixing and to 3d. in dealings after fixing. 
The main demand has come from Continental sources and 
must be connected with the intensification of political fears. 
The authorities in London have been extremely diffident 
sellers of gold, realising that the demand for the metal in 
London was for hoarding purposes and arguing therefore 
that support for sterling could more effectively be provided 
by direct intervention in the foreign exchange market. After 
fixing, the Exchange Account has refused to deal at all and 
this explains the exceptional level to which the premium 
on gold has on certain days risen during the course of the 
afternoon. The volatility of the premium included in the 
sterling oo of gold is largely due to the disappearance 
of the substantial stocks of gold which were formerly main- 
i against their forward sales 
the metal. When up to £50 millions of gold was held 
this way it was always possible to satisfy any special 
i ithout going to the autho- 
jum. The 
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Silver at Import Point.—The position in the silver 
market has undergone interesting fluctuations this week. 
The London price for spot silver, which touched 16y;d., 
its lowest point in the recent depression, on July 10th, had 
by Tuesday of this week recovered steadily to 17;;d., a 
recovery which had confounded most of the prophets. The 
reasons for this rise were in the main bear covering and 
the unusually large offtake from India, where the popula- 
tion will persist in regarding silver as cheap and gold dear 
at their present a That the market opera- 
tor has thought is evident in the discount on 
forward silver which this week has ranged at 7d. under 
spot, a backwardation equivalent to the abnormal rate of 
11 per cent. per annum. Whether the Indian ryot’s view 
or that of the silver dealer will prevail will ultimately de- 
pend on the policy of the United States administration. 
But the immediately interesting feature of this rise in the 
London price of spot silver is that it has proceeded to a 
point at which it has paid to ship silver to this market from 
New York—taking the dollar price as the 35 cents paid by 
the United States Treasury for imported silver. This rise 
in the sterling price of silver above the import point has 
not caused the United Statcs Treasury to adjust its price 
upward. Mr Morgenthau’s adjustments to the world price 
apparently occur only when they involve a reduction in 
the price which his department pays for the commodity. 
But the open market price of silver in New York has, of 
course, had to align itself to this movement in the London 
quotation. Despite Wednesday’s fall in London, which was 
continued on Thursday and took the price down to 17d., 
the sterling price remains above the American parity. This 
means that the whole of the newly-mined silver which in 
the normal course would be going to New York for sale to 
the United States Treasury is being diverted to the London 
market. London can withstand this influx while the bear 
position remains uncovered. But when this technical feature 
of the situation has been removed it is only reasonable to 
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a that the London price will again resume its depen- 
ence on the American Treasury price and will no longer 
Presume to dictate to that arbiter of the silver world. 


* * * 


Treasury Bills and A.R.P.—As from this week i 
will be possible for discount firms to apply for ‘Tatien 
bills in denominations of £50,000 and £100,000 as well as 
those of £5,000 and £10,000 which have hitherto been the 
sole series available to the market. The market has in the 
past seen bills of larger denominations than £10,000, 
but these reached it via the tap and not the tender. The 
increase in denomination is in part to be regarded as a 
token of the larger issues of bills that are to come. With 
the promised permanent increase in the volume of Treasury 
bills outstanding, the negotiation of such bills—already a 
cumbersome process when a large total amount is involved 
—should be facilitated by raising the denomination of the 
individual bills. It is understood that the change was 
decided upon in connection with the discussions which have 
taken place on the position of the discount market in case 
of war. The aim has been to simplify the functioning of 
the market machinery and to provide every possible 
precaution against the risk of loss arising from air attack. 
With this end in view there has been a move recently to 
inscribe as many bonds as possible and this procedure may 
even be applied to Treasury bills if the need arises. The 
market is not likely to use the £100,000 bills to any extent 
and would probably have welcomed a £25,000 series. Sug- 
gestions have also been made that to avoid mistakes in 
handling and counting bills the various series might be 
given distinguishing colours. The suggestion could be 
carried further: the re-armament bills might be given a 
red, white and blue border, and those issued for the 
Exchange Account a gilt edge. 


MONEY MARKET NOTES 


THE tightness in the money market 
noted towards the end of last week was 
intensified on Monday and Tuesday, 
when, in spite of special bill purchases, 
even the clearing banks were reluctant 
lenders, and it was difficult to obtain 
ne eo ne oe in some 

ses, at s y over 3 per cent. By 
Wednesday, however, as is revealed in 
the Bank Return, the return of notes 
from circulation and the special bill 
Purchases had restored bankers’ de- 
Posits to a more normal level, and more 
comfortable credit conditions were 
noted. Discount rates, however, are un- 
changed at the higher levels to which 
they rose with the shortage of money. 
The _are only buying small 
amounts of bills, and no decline in rates 
Is expected in the immediate future. 


* 


For the first time for many weeks the 


gold in the Issue Department of 
the Bank shows a small change, having 


been valued at 148s. 7d., which was the 
market price on Wednesday. The dif- 
ference arising from the higher valua- 
tion has been transferred to the Ex- 
change Account in cash. The note cir- 
culation is down by £9.5 millions; and 
as there has been a reduction of only 
£2.2 millions in Government securities, 
which is nearly counterbalanced by a 
rise of £2 millions in other securities, 
bankers’ deposits show a big recovery 
from the low level to which they had 
fallen in the previous week. In addition 
to the return of notes, there has been 
a decline of £4.3 millions in public 
deposits, so that the net increase in 
bankers’ deposits is £13 millions. 


x 


The demand for dollars has continued 
this week, and on Thursday the pres- 
sure against sterling was particularly 
marked, The British control has main- 
tained the spot rate at 4.684, but more 
fluctuations have taken place in the for- 


ward market. On Monday the premium 
on the one-month dollar was ttc. and 
on three-moaths 2rsc., but on the fol- 
lowing day the demand for forward 
dollars fell off and the premiums con- 
tracted to gc. and lfc. respectively. 
Since then they have again widened, 
and on Thursday, in spite of official 
intervention, the premium on one 
month was quoted at 3-tHc. and on 
three months 2}-#c. Guilders have been 
under the influence of the Mendelssohn 
affair. The possibility of having to meet 
demands for accommodation in Amster- 
dam has induced Dutch banks to re- 
patriate a large part of their foreign 
balances; and at one time on Monday 
the spot guilder appreciated to 8.69f1., 
although heavy sales by the Dutch 
authorities brought it back to 8.71}f1. 
at the close. Since then they have been 
able to maintain the spot rate at 8.72fl., 
but the forward guilder continues to be 
in demand and the premium for three 
months has widened to 24c. The 
Chinese dollar is still weak at about 34d. 





MONEY MARKET RATES 


_ 18, Aug. 10, Aug.17, 
938 1939 = 19399 
% % %, 


scbeliabiagt 2 2 2 

Fondon Deposit Rate aS ly 12 
Clearing Banks ......... a2 ig-1* = ip * 

D Others So eC CC SPES CSS Ceeee % 34-78 


Treasury bills ......... 1g 5g gg 


other ‘silk J, Be cent. Treasury bonds 
maturity. 1 per cent. for loans aetna months of 


THE BANK RETURN 


Aug. 17, Aug. 2, Aug. 9, Aug. 16, 
1938 1939 1939 1939 
£mil. £ mil. £ mil. £ mi’. 


Issue Dept. : 

sdiditainglesits 326-4 246°4 246°4 246°6 
Value per oz. fine... 855 148s. 64, 148s. 6d, 1485.74. 

Notes in circula- 
THON ....-..00022- 482:6 520°6 521-9 512-4 
ddvbeiee 450 265 25:2 350 
Public _ 20:1 23:3 31-8 27:5 
Bankers’ 105:7 89-6 81:7 94-7 
Other Deps. ... 34:1 36:2 35:9 3:7 
Govt. Secs. . 104:6 112-6 114°8 111-6 

Discounts & Ad- 
VANCES e000 6°5 6-9 6:0 5-9 
Other Secs. 22:0 21-2 21:5 23:5 
Proportion ...... 28:1% 17-7% 16:8% 22-:1% 


THE BULLION MARKET 
Silver 


Price per oz. 
standard 





90 [sk a | ale | 
Aug. 11 ... [148 6l2/1 pm) 297 | 17h | 165g 
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Investment 


Danzig League Loan Service.—The League Loans 
Committee has announced this week that sterling service 
moneys which had been received by the London paying 
agents up to July 4th—the date on which suspension of 
transfers of service of Danzig’s external loans was first 
reported—will be applied to paying the September Ist 
coupon on the Danzig 5 per cent. (originally 7 per cent.) 
Mortgage Loan of 1925 and the October Ist coupon of the 
43 per cent. (originally 6} per cent.) Tobacco Monopoly 
Loan of 1927. Sinking fund purchases have been sus- 
pended; hence the sterling sums in hand, less amounts 
already used for sinking fund purchases, will be applied 
in payment of the next coupons at the reduced rates agreed 
in 1937. Any remaining balances will be retained for the 
time being by the paying agents. The Committee remain 
“jin contact” with the Danzig Government, but it 1s 
already clear that the generous accommodation which was 
accorded to Danzig only two years ago has been singularly 
ill repaid. Attention has been drawn in Danzig tthe point 
that suspension of sterling transfers would restore full 
rights to Danzig’s creditors under the original bonds. 
Thus, in the present extreme circumstances, the Com- 
mittee has reserved the full rights of bondholders, and has 
also safeguarded the latter from the consequences of 
interest default on at least one coupon. It will be hoped 
that the ensuing six months will provide an opportunity 
for two-sided negotiation, to replace the indefensible con- 
sequences of unilateral default. 


* * * 


Watney Combe Reid and Guinness.—Difficulties 
which will affect most brewers, the incidence of which falls 
upon the current financial year rather than the past year, 
were reviewed by Colonel Serocold in his address to 
Watney Combe Reid shareholders last week. And refer- 
ence was made to the same rising cost factors at the Arthur 
Guinness meeting. Under a House of Lords decision 
last year, the basis of assessment of licensed houses has 
been changed, and although the effect of the alteration is 
not yet fully known, it is presumed that higher assess- 
ments will be the rule. This factor, of course, will not 
affect Guinness directly. Again, for a period of seven 
years, beginning with this year’s harvest, the price of 
hops has been raised from £9 to £9 10s. per cwt., while 
a scheme for stabilising the price of barley, which had 
hitherto been a free market, is also under discussion. 
Under a stop-gap plan to operate for the 1939 crop only, 
a cash levy on brewers is being made to subsidise barley 
growers. Such factors apply to all brewers, but their 
effect upon the results of the past financial year was 
uneven. The fall in the profits of Watney Combe Reid 
was small, and was due to the non-recurrence of profit 
from whisky sales from bonded stocks, for sales of beer 
increased. The rather sharper decline in the Arthur 
Guinness profits was ascribed by Lord Iveagh to increased 
taxation and to the higher cost of materials. The chairman, 
however, did not review in detail the causes of the per- 
sistent fall in profits since 1935-36, though he declared 
that increased taxation and rising costs amounted to 
nearly £400,000, compared with that year. Guinness 
stockholders will doubtless be glad to have the assurance 
that the Park Royal brewery has fulfilled expectations, 
both of the quality of its product and of economies of 
its working. Lord Iveagh denied categorically that the 
company intended to leave Eire, though he mentioned 
een einen 
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that “ adjustments” in Dublin were gradually proceeding 
which “in time ” would save money. Brewery share- 
holders, at present, are faced with the calculation whether 
rising costs will outstrip rising consumption, and the 
ever-present risk of increased sumptuary taxation cannot 
be dismissed. 


* * * 


Stewarts and Lloyds-Stanton Merger.—The provi- 
sional proposals (discussed on page 175 of The Economist 
of July 22nd) for the acquisition by Stewarts and Lloyds 
of Stanton Ironworks have been followed by circulars from 
both companies, whose effect is broadly to confirm the 
satisfactory impression (particularly for Stanton stock- 
holders) left by the original announcement. As first 
announced, the offer consisted of {1 Stewarts and Lloyds 
6 per cent. cumulative first preference for {1 of the similar 
Stanton stock, and {1 Stewarts and Lloyds deferred, plus 
12s. 6d., to be satisfied partly in cash and partly in 5 per 
cent. third preference stock taken at 22s., for each {1 
Stanton ordinary stock unit. The exact division of this 
12s. 6d. premium is to consist of 6s. 8d. nominal (or 7s. 4d. 
if taken at 22s.) of Stewarts and Lloyds 5 per cent. cumu- 
lative third preference stock, plus 5s. 2d. in cash. When 
the offer was first published, Stanton Ironworks ordinary 
stock responded promptly to the favourable terms, so that 
this week’s circular from the company urging acceptance 
of the offer covers well-prepared ground. It is pointed out 
that Stanton preference stockholders will have the advan- 
tage of a better cover and also of certain participating 
rights on winding-up, while the ordinary stockholders have 
the prospect of a further 24 per cent. dividend as well as 
the 12s. 6d. bonus. More general arguments are put before 
Stewarts and Lloyds stockholders, whose attention is called 
in the circular to the advantages of technical and other 
co-operation and to the improved position in the export 
market. The directors declare, moreover, that under 
normal conditions they confidently expect to be able to 
maintain the 124 per cent. dividend on the increased 
deferred capital. Stanton stockholders have everything to 
gain by acceptance of so favourable an offer, but the 
general merits of the amalgamation will doubtless com- 
mend the scheme to Stewarts and Lloyds members as well. 


* * * 


Eagle Oil and Shipping Finance.—Large public 
issues are a distinct rarity during the holiday season. 
But the offer for sale this week of £3,000,000 Eagle Oil 
and Shipping 4} per cent. guaranteed debenture stock 
at 974 by Lazard Brothers and Company, together with 
the private placing of £1,500,000 5} per cent. redeemable 
guaranteed preference shares, claims distinction for other 
reasons. The company, which markets petroleum pro- 
ducts in this country through Shell-Mex and B.P., and 
is controlled by Canadian Eagle Oil, formerly relied 
largely on Mexican production, but since the Mexican 
Eagle properties were expropriated in March last year, 
it has been compelled to find alternative supplies. The 
proceeds of the two issues, after repayment of a bank 
loan, will be applied, through Canadian Eagle Oil, to 
finance a programme of developing and operating oil- 
fields, in conjunction with the Royal Dutch-Shell group, 
in Venezuela, Colombia, Ecuador. and Cuba. Arrange- 
ments are also being made to provide Canadian Eagle with 
“ immediate and continuing ” supplies of crude oil from 
Venezuela at an eventual minimum rate of 600,000 tons 
pee annum, for a period of not less than 30 years. The 
act that the Foreign Transactions Advisory Committce 
has raised no objection to the issue may be read as an 
official acknowledgment of the desirability of maintaining 
adequate oil supplies to this country in time of emergency; 
for more than half of the Eagle Oil and Shipping sales, 
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by value, in 1938 (which totalled 3,073,000 tons in 
yolume) were made to this country. The parent com- 
pany’s guarantee of its subsidiary’s obligations is welcome 
for two reasons. In the first place, Eagle Oil and Shipping 
is completely controlled by Canadian Eagle. Secondly, 
the direct benefits of the profits and assets arising from 
the new developments in South America will accrue to the 
parent company. Although the terms on which the latter 
will interest itself in these developments are not disclosed 
in the prospectus, there can be little doubt that the ensur- 
ing of adequate alternative supplies of oil will benefit the 
company, and will also contribute to the national advan- 
tage. The redemption yield on the new stock, to final 
date, is £4 14s. per cent., which may be regarded as a 
reasonably satisfactory return. 


* * * 


Calico Printers’ Further Setback.—In the earlier 
part of the 1938-39 financial year there was nothing in 
the cotton textile outlook to encourage hopes of recovery 
for Calico Printers apart from the uncertain—and in any 
case delayed—benefits of the Enabling Bill. The subsequent 
moderate recovery in Lancashire (based partly on defence 
orders) has evidently by-passed the group, for the pre- 
liminary statement of profits for the year to June 30th 
last, while it contains no fresh shock, must be regarded as 
a depressing document. Working profit (apparently after 
directors’ fees) may be calculated at £334,982, against 
£401,686 for 1937-38 and £616,602 for 1936-37. This 
profit is more than absorbed by a charge of £356,762 
(against £367,228) for depreciation, repairs, etc., so that 
debenture interest, which absorbs £128,000, is wholly 
unearned. The Association’s net loss of £149,780, against 
£93,542, is the worst recorded since 1930-31, and the 
balance carried forward is approximately maintained at 
£40,028 only by a draft of £150,000 on the general re- 
serve. In the absence of any further transactions which 
may be disclosed only in the full report, general reserve 
would stand at £450,000 after this transfer. No prefer- 
ence dividend is being paid, and arrears now amount to 
£527,818 gross, dating from the end of 1935. A reasoned 
survey of the outlook must await the full report and the 
annual meeting, but there are no obvious grounds for 
expecting even a partial solution of the Association’s diffi- 
culties in the near future. Certainly, by quoting 4s. 14d. 
for the ordinary stock and 6s. 6d. for the preference stock, 
the market expects no such development. 


* * * 


Triplex Safety Glass Profit.— Although the Triplex 
Safety Glass Company is distributing 20 per cent. against 
25 per cent., on its ordinary capital for the year to June 
30th, the new rate is payable on an increased capital result- 
ing from the acquisition of the capital of Lancegaye 
Safety Glass (1934) in June last. The preliminary profits 
statement shows that earnings, before taxation and em- 
Ployees’ share of profits, amounted to £163,489, and thus 
showed a slight reduction on the 1937-38 total of £166,511. 
Such results are not unsatisfactory for a difficult year in 
the motor trade, which was heightened by the emergence 
of keen competition between the Lancegaye and Triplex 
Companies. The circumstances of the acquisition of Lance- 
Baye by the Triplex company were discussed in The 
Economist of June 10th. Assuming that all Lancegaye 
Shareholders have accepted Triplex exchange offer, the 20 
Per cent. dividend would absorb approximately £94,870 
net, compared with £90,625 net for the 25 per cent. divi- 
dend a year ago. The statement does not disclose to what 
extent, if any, the latest year’s profits have benefited 
from the Lancegaye acquisition, but on the basis of pre- 
viously reported profits, the amount could hardly be sub- 
Stanual in any event. The full fruits of the merger would 
reg uire time, but meanwhile the Triplex company 

the advantage, in addition to its motor glass business 
(for which both prices and demand are presumably improv- 
eae supplying scientific glass and also certain aircraft 
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Are Rubber Share Yields Adequate ?— Until re- 
cently rubber shares formed the most stagnant section 
of the stock market, but the improvement in the com- 
modity has resulted in a revival of interest during the 
present account, although buying has not been sustained 
this week. Low yields, at levels incapable of attracting 
buyers, have long been a feature of the rubber share 
market, and it is pertinent to ask whether the new levels 
appear justified, particularly in relation to the general 
upward adjustment of yields during the past few months 
in other sections of the market. To provide the data for an 
examination of the adequacy of current yields, we have 
estimated the probable earnings of a sample of six leading 
companies for 1939. Output has been calculated at 55 per 
cent. of standard assessments for 1939, and though it 
cannot be taken as certain that actual crops will be 
restricted to export allowances in individual cases, the 
production figures in the following table should be 
reliable in the absence of an alteration to current quotas, 
as the financial periods correspond in all instances to the 
calendar year. The average selling price of rubber for the 
year has been taken at 84d. :— 























| 1939 | On Ord. Cap. 
a _| 1938 i Ba 2: am 
Company All-in 1939 | 
| Std. | 55% | COm@ | Profit =| Paid | Earned | F#., 
assess. = | 1938 | 1938 “i939 
j | j i { 
| i 
{ } 
000 | 000 |d. per d £000, % | % | % 
Ibs. | Ibs. | tb. | 1 | 
Batu Tiga ......... 2,913 1,602 | 5°6) 2919-7, 5 | 5-5 | 8-5 
Bikam .....s0.0000 5,700a 3,135| 5:7, 2°31 369) 5 | 60 | 68 
east 4,134 2,275 | 5-4) 3-1 29-9) 10 | 11-6 | 11-48 
Gd. Central .....: .. |4401 | 5-0 3-5/ 63-9! 3 | 3-4d| 48 
Lond. Asiatic...... 137004 7,535 | 4:-4e 4:1 128-2| 10 | 13-if | 13-8 
5-9, 2-6| 31-1 | Tig) 9-5 | 10-2 


Pataling ........+..- 5,183 | 2,850 | 


| 


(a) Approximate ; estimated on 1938 standard. (6) On old capital. (c) Exclu- 
ing £18,097 for coupons purchased. (d) After charging coupons purchased. 
(e) Before investment depreciation. (f) After investment depreciation. 





STANDARD BANK 


OF SOUTH AFRICA umieo 


Bankers to the Imperial Government in South Africa; and to the Governments 
of Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland and Tanganyika 


CAPITAL Authorised and Subscribed £10,000,000 
CAPITAL PAID UP £2,500,000 
RESERVE FUND £3,000,000 


Boarp oF DirEcToRS 
Rt. Hon. the Earl of Athlone, K.G. J. F. G. Gilliat, Esq. 


Rt. Hon. Lord Balfour of Burleigh Bertram Lowndes, Esq. 
Stanley Christopherson, Esq. Horace Peel, Esq. 
Edward Clifton-Brown, Esq. | Rt. Hon. the Earl of Selborne, K.G. 
Robert FE. Dickinson, Esq. | Sir Roderick Roy Wilson 
Brigadier-General Sir Sarauel Herbert Wilson, G.C.M.G., K.C .B., K.B.E. 
General Manager in South Africa—Milton Clough 


Deputy General Manager in South Africa 
R. W. Normand 


Assistant General Managers in South Africa _ 
J. F. Gardner W. Gore W. A. Coombs J. T. Jurgens 


London Manager—Ralph Gibson Secretary—H. Dales 


Head Office: 10 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET 
and 77 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
London Wall Branch: 63 LONDON WALL, E.C.2 
West End Branch: 9 NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C.2 
New York Acency: 67 WALL STREET 
Hampurc Acency: 49 SCHAUENBURGER STRASSE 


EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE BUSINESS €ONDUCTED 


COMMERCIAL SERVICE 


Bank Branches in Africa, and Agents and Corre- 
a op aeae OS the world. The closest touch with Trade 
and Industrial conditions is maintained, with special oteatin te 
Commercial and Credit Intelligence. This service is availa a 
Exporters, Importers and others wishing to develop trade wi 
South, East and Central Africa. 


THE STANDARD BANK MONTHLY REVIEW contains information on 
all South, East and Central African matters of Trade and Commercial 
Interest. Copies will be sent post free on application. 
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“ All-in costs” consist of all expenses, including 
depreciation and debenture interest, but not taxation, 
and are based on expenditure and harvested crops in 
1938. The estimated profit per lb. represents the differ- 
ence between 84d. (a fairly generous average for the 
whole of 1939 on present indications) and the all-in 
costs per Ib. Estimated earnings for 1939 are shown in 
the table as a cash sum and are also expressed as a per- 
centage of ordinary capital. 


* * * 


The second table, which follows, relates these earnings 
estimates to current share prices, and to last year’s 
dividends and earnings :— 


Yield % based on 

















1938 | 1938 | “1% 
a6 | so | 77 
44 | 5:3 | 60 
5-7 | 66 | 65 
53 | 61 | 8-6 
55 | 7:2 | 7:6 
57) 72) 78 


The figures suggest that, short of some major change 
in quotas or prices, some improvement in earnings can be 
expected for the current year. At current share prices, 
yields based on estimated earnings are appreciably better 
than those based on 1938 dividends. But while the rela- 
tionship between the three yield bases appears reasonable, 
the absolute level of potential earnings returns, for this 
sample of companies at least, seems relatively low when 
compared with current yields on other commodity 
issues and even certain industrial shares. 


* * * 


Rhodesian Copper Profits.—The profits estimates 
of the Rhodesian copper producing companies for the year 
to June 30th have been completed by the Mufulira and 
Roan Antelope announcements this week. The former 
company reports a gross revenue of £626,000 for the 
quarter to June 30th, while operating expenses absorbed 
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£358,000 and replacements £32,500. For the full year 
gross receipts are estimated at £2,602,000, operating 
expenses at {£1,429,000, and replacements Provision at 
£130,000. Net profits, before taxation, thus amount to 
£1,043,000, compared with £968,000 for the Pp : 
year. Hence, the maintenance of the 133 per cent. dividend 
may be taken as assured, and a higher payment would not 
be outside the company’s power. Rhodesian Selection Trust 
shareholders should thus have expectations of at least a 
maintained 15 per cent. dividend, while the Rhokana 
figures, including a prospective Mufulira dividend, indi- 
cate that a 62} per cent. dividend, as last year, would 
probably be covered with a 10 per cent. margin. Roan 
Antelope’s estimated profit, before taxation, amounted to 
£314,000 for the last quarter of 1938-39, and the total for 
the year to £1,372,000, against £1,574,000. This is a 
significant fall, but there are two points to be considered 
in hazarding any opinion regarding the forthcoming divi- 
dend. The first is that the earnings cover available last 
to meet the 20 per cent. dividend was sufficient to 
provide £250,000 for reserve. The second is the relation 
of the company’s taxation provision to profits. Total profits 
for 1937-38 amounted to £1,816,380, of which taxation 
absorbed £512,000. Ostensibly, this represents a generous 
provision, any adjustment to which in the latest year might 
have a considerable bearing on dividend possibilities. Roan 
Antelope must therefore be left for the moment as an open 
case ; for the rest, earnings indications suggest that cover 
will be adequate at least to maintain 1937-38 dividends. 


* * * 


The Week’s Company Profits.—Only 13 Companies 
appear in our usual analysis of profit and loss accounts 
on page 379, and of these, nine show higher profits. The 
sample is too small to be representative, but for the second 
time in recent weeks net profits are higher than a year 
ago, showing an increase of 15 per cent. at £1,045,000, 
against £911,000. Aggregate net profits of 1,689 com- 
panies reporting in 1939 to date total £215,936,000, or 7} 
per cent. less than £233,834,000 earned by the same com- 
panies in their ing financial years. The week's 
results are discussed on page 368 under the heading of 
“ Shorter Comments.” 


EXCHANGES 


London 


SETTLING DAYS 
TICKET ACCOUNT 
AUGUST 22 AUGUST 24 


AGAIN the markets have lacked special 
features or consistent tendencies. Prices 
have varied with day-to-day political 
sentiment this week, and were brighter 
at first and reactionary later. But until 
Thursday the net change was unim- 
portant in most instances. The 

impression is one of low activity, but 
of a reasonably steady undertone, due 
less, however, to any real confidence 
than to the desire to adopt a waiting 
attitude until the adverse trend of Euro- 


The main features among European 
bonds were support on Monday for 
Roumanian issues on hopes of an 


* 


Home rail stocks remained under the 
shadow of the wages dispute. There 
was, however, no disposition to sell, 
and the market preferred merely to 
await developments. But in the absence 
of buying support, prices tended to 
sag, the preference stocks being parti- 
cularly affected from mid-week. In an 
otherwise featureless foreign rail mar- 
ket there was a little mid-week enquiry 
for Argentine debentures. 


7 om ‘ 
Business in the iron and steel section 


was very quiet, but apart from a few 
trifling losses in mid-week prices were 
firm or slightly upwards. Engineering 
shares were irregular, and although the 
coal group was , some of the 
leaders became slightly firmer. Among 
electrical equipment issues the trend 
was mainly downwards, Callender's 
Cable being a weak feature. Motor 
shares were easier for choice, and the 


and produced few changes of import- 
ance. Rayon shares, however, following 
in the wake of Celanese of America, 


Tuesday’s attempt at improvement. The 
main features included activity 1 
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fay-Chromex and an advance in 
eel, Wade and English. Shipping 
shares remained dull. 


* 


The undertone among oil shares was 
satisfactory, but turnover receded to 
still smaller levels. Some recovery 
occurred in late dealings on Monday 
following news of the closing down of 
Texas wells, which also stimulated 
prices on Tuesday. But buying interest 
was not aroused, and quotations fell 
back in mid-week. Mexican Eagle 
moved irregularly. In the rubber mar- 
ket the week began with a continuance 
of the activity of the previous week, but 
the movement lacked further impetus, 
and in the absence of support, prices 
weakened fractionally on slight selling. 
Tea shares followed the general trend 
of the markets. 


* 


Mining shares lacked special features, 
and movements were controlled by the 
general behaviour of the markets, al- 
though a quiet tendency was relieved 
temporarily by brighter sentiment on 
Tuesday. Kaffirs were quiet and fairly 
steady. A mid-week reaction, however, 
followed Tuesday’s gains, in which de- 
veloping mines proved the more sensi- 
tive. There was some mid-week profit- 
taking in Western Holdings. Proceed- 
ings were not made livelier by the clos- 
ing of the Paris Bourse on Monday and 
Tuesday. Rhodesian copper shares re- 
acted a little after a firm start. Other 
base metal issues were quiet. 


“FINANCIAL NEWS” 
INDICATORS 








Security Indices 
Total Corres. 


1939 
Bargainst| 7998 | 3) ord, | 20 fixed 


Aug. 11) 4,085 | 5,730 





79-9 117-9 
» 14 4710 | 5960 | 79-7 117-8 
vggh?| 45620 905 | 79-3 117-3 

High... és aoe ne $25 

° an. 

Low ... | ce 73-7 | “114-9 

{ May 1 
3} Approx. total recorded in S.E. List. ° 1 
1935 = 100, t 1938 = 100, iia 


ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 

A slight decline is again shown by 
the Actuaries’ index of 160 industrial 
€quity prices, which stood on Tuesday, 
August 15, 1939, at 61-3, against 61-7 
a week ago and 61-1 a month ago. 
The corresponding average yields are 


5°63, 5-60 and 5-66 per cent. We give 
— a selection of the component 


he 
sad | 
SHy32E0989 
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Yield (%) I 











ie ietie I Price 
Group \| 1939 
| July 18, Aug. 8, Aug. 15,|! Low 
1939 1939 | 1939 || 
\ i 
Banks, etc. ...... | 4:47 4-48 | 4°53 | 100-2 
Bidg. materials 7:66 | 7:73) 7:83) 62:8 
Cotton ............ 3°58 | 3-55 | 3:54) 20-1 
Elec. manufg. 5°87 | 5-65 | 5-72 | 111-9 
beanies wssseeeeees | 6°28 6°27) 6:26 | 72-9 
Home rails ...... 0-37 | 0-41 | 0-43 | 29-5 
Breweries, etc, 5°62 | 5:°52| 5:56 | 106-2 
} 


| 





New York 


THIS week Wall Street has seen sharp 
reversals of sentiment. Monday began 
with a smart advance, and after a tem- 
porary lull early on Tuesday, went 
ahead further. Turnover, however, re- 
mained restricted, and a more hesitant 
tone late on Tuesday was followed in 
mid-week by a rapid deterioration, the 
Dow Jones industrial average falling 
2.82 points on the day. The closing 
average, however, was a little above the 
worst. The main trouble was the un- 
favourable interpretation of European 
news, for Wall Street has lived up to 
its reputation of taking European 
events more to heart than Europe her- 
self. Steel shares were prominent in 
Monday’s advance on good industrial 
reports, but in the face of satisfactory 
business news, the group was affected 
by the mid-week heaviness. Steel ingot 
production for the current week is esti- 
mated by Iron Age at 62.5 per cent. of 
capacity, against 61.0 per cent. a week 
ago. Chrysler shares were supported on 
the quarterly earnings statement. 

By courtesy of the Standard Statistics 
Company, Inc., of New York, we print 
the following index figures of American 
values calculated on closing prices 
(1926 = 100). 


WEEKLY AVERAGES 





1939 

s Ane. Aug. —- 
| Jan. 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
12 4 


| 101-8! 


| 

7 Ind’ls. ... | 92-8 [114-5 [104-9 | 101-8'100-3 
32 Ralls | 32-5 | 27-1 | 25-9) 25-4 
40, Utilities”. | 77-8 | 89-9t| 89-9 | 88-0) 87-4 














419 Stocks ... | 79°3 | 95-6 | 90-0 | 87-4) 86.3 
Av. yield® ... |4-34%|3- 31 %|3-97%|4- 10% |4-06% 
High | Low | 





* 50 Common Stocks. t August 2nd. 
DaiLy AVERAGE OF 50 AMERICAN 
ComMon Stocks (1926 = 100) 


| BSE, Scns | 
Aug. 10 ‘Ave 11 ‘Ave. 12 jAve- 14 jAue- 15 |Aug. 16 


eM aie: eee | 
110:9| 111-0 | 112-2 | 113-2 | 114-3.) 111-2 

















1939 High: 130-3 January 4th. Low: 98:8 
pri] 8th. 








Torat Deatincs m New York 
ta cerresnhterietenieeceeenentntete ene 
Stock Exchange | Curd 
| Shares 
| ee q necenneeniey 
Shares | Bonds | > 
000’s $000’s 000s 
- ! ee ee oa. —— — 
Aug.10 700 =| 4,770 | 122 
» i 700 3,550 | 90 
» 12°! 260 1,070 | 36 
aan 550 | 2,960 102 
o 15 660 4,180 118 
aan 640 | 3,650 | 90 


* Two-Hour Session 


New York Prices 


Close Latest Close Latest 
Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. 
10, 17, “% ft 
1939 1939 1939 1939 
1, Rails and Shell Union... 107g 1012 
Atchison ...... 26 2534) 288m. Ol Cal. 251g 25 
Balt. & Oitio.. (47% 417 — oe 0 
Ches. & Ohio 33 34 | © SBMS vrreeeee 4 


G.N. Ry. Pf. 235g 2368) 
[llinois Cent. 113g\4. Manufacturing 
N.Y. Central. 141g 14 


Northern Pac. 87 87g | Brees -- seeeee ae 
Pennsylv. R... 1654 1654) 5 onal 34° 343 
Southern Pac. 135g 1318) G5“ = ate 7 84 
Southern Rly. 16 1534, 2% Motors 47, 45% 
i ay 
reyhound... ing Airpin 
G ~ 172 174! Dougias Air... 67! 
2. Utilities and | United Aircft. 37 3534 
Communications |Depens a 158 = 
Am.W’works.. 107g 1034/Un. Carbide. 77 87 
onder 1384" 3115| Allis Chalmer 331g 3212 
El 7g 7ig|Gen. Electric 3514 36 
Q14 9%,| West’hseElec. 10114 10459 
Lt 91g 914)AmericanCan 98 99/ 


zee 
iif 


. American.. 237, 231,\Caterpillar ... 41 41 
Pac Gar & EL 3315 $302) Int. Harv er 51 515g 
Pub Serv N.J. 4014 401. Johns Manvie 70 6814 
United Corp.. 27g 273 Am. Radiator 1053 105 
Un. GasImp. 1 141,|Corn Prods... 61 60 


4 
J1lCase&Co. 72 7ilg 
Amer. Tel. ... 16454 -— Gi 


1 1g\2 
" 3,|Bastm’n Kdk. 1681, 17012 
ROMEO rorereee mS * | Loews ........ 4253 4214 
20th Cen. Fox 1912 1834 


5. Retail Trade, etc. 


Mont. Ward.. 505g 50 
|Sears Roebck. 7512 7753 
U.S, Steel ... 4814 47 | Woolworth ... 475g 481g 
U.S. Steel Pt. 10914109 Nat. Biscuit... 2534 26%, 
Am. Metal .... 2712 2714/ Nat. Dairy ... 165, 17 
Am. Smelting 435g 441g|Am. Tob. B... 8312 8112 
Anaconda ... 2434 251g) Nat. Distillers 235g 241g 
35 


Int. Nickel ... 4814 4878\6. Finance 


- 4 
U.S. Smelt.... 53 53 |Comcl.Credit 45 4412 
Phillips Petr.. 327g 3314'Com.Inv. Tr. 53 5il2 


*xd 





Capital Issues 


CAPITAL ISSUE TOTALS 


Nominal Con- New 
Week —— — versions Money 


August 19, 1 £ 
To the Public ......... 3,000,000... 2,925,000 
To Shareholders ...... Nil oi Nil 
By S.E. Introduction 160,000... 158,400 
By Permission to ous 755,859 ... 823,939 

ing Certs., week to 
wr 12, 1939 ......Dr. 150,000 ... Dr. 150,000 


(Continued on page 368) 


FIFTEEN MOORGATE UNIT TRUSTS 


enable comparatively small sums to be spread over a considerable 
number of mahi leaders, arranged in carefully planned groups. 




















More than £10,750,000, 
has been invested in 
*15 Moorgate’ Unit 
Trusts — 80% of it 
through members of 
the London & Provin- 
cial Stock Exchanges 
@ Gross Dividends already distributed 
exceed £1,400,000. 
Write for free booklet No. F.21 to 

Fifteen Moorgate Unit Trusts Limited 


15 MOORGATE 


London, E.C.2 


Consult your Stockbroker or 
* Bank Manag 
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(Continued from page 367) 
Including Excluding 


Year to date Conversions Conversions 


939 (New Basis).........++- 106,950,007 04,473,065 
F 938 iNew Bast) iipichabna 233,824,523 213,933,560 
1939 (Old Basis) ........-+++ 72,981,941 51,551,862 
1938 (Ont REED ccccnndcouce 171,230,985 152,290,117 

Destination 


(Excluding Conversions) 


Brit —. Foreign 
U.K. ex. U — 
Year to date 

1939 (New Basis) 57,42213 24,869,148 2,181,004 
1938 (New Basis) 164,851,069 46,653,262 2,429,229 
1939 (Old Basis) 35,391,771 15,840,091 320,000 
1938 (Old Basis) 129,724,256 20,166, 737 2,399,124 


Nature of New Borrowing 
(Excluding Conversions) 


Deb. Pref. Ord. 
Year to date 


£ £ 

1939 (New Basis) 45,975,545 6,509,943 31,987,577 
1938 (New Basis) 137,050,732 14,407,126 62,475,702 
1939 (Old Basis) 38,858,921 2,688,459 10,004,482 
1938 (Old Basis) 126,291,813 8,506,776 17,491,528 

Norte.—“ Old Basis ” includes only lic issues 
and issues to shareholders only. “1? Basis 
includes all new capital in which permission to deal 
has been granted. 


BY OFFER FOR SALE 


Eagle Oil and Shipping Company. 
—Offer for sale by Lazard Bros. of 
£3,000,000 4} per cent. guaranteed 
debenture stock, at 97} per cent. 
Principal, sinking fund and interest 
unconditionally guaranteed by Canadian 
Eagle Oil Company. Redeemable at par 
by annual drawings or by purchases at 
or below par by sinking fund com- 
mencing year ending January 15, 1941 ; 
final redemption, January 15, 1960. 
Secured by floating charge; no prior 
or pari passu charges to be created. 
Proceeds to repay bank loan and to 
finance oil development in South 
America and Cuba. Net assets 
December 31, 1938, £9,656,698. Profits 
(after depreciation, before interest and 
taxation): 1936, £1,075,501; 1937, 
£1,147,895 ; 1938, £1,001,814. 
1,500,000 5} per cent. cumulative 
redeemable guaranteed £1 preference 
shares have been placed privately at 
par. 


BY STOCK EXCHANGE 
INTRODUCTION 


Elephant Trading (South Africa) 
Holdings.—Particulars of issue of 
£200,000 5 per cent. registered redeem- 
able notes. U; , but no other 
charges (except to bankers) without 
holders’ consent. Redeemable at par by 
September, 1960, from 1940, or on 
notice 1945-50 at 102 or at 101 there- 
after. M. Samuel and Company take 
issue at 96, or £96 8s. 6d. including 
expenses. 


BONUS SHARES 


Reynolds Bros.—Bonus share dis- 
tribution of one in eight, absorbing 
£90,625 of general reserve, to be 
distributed in December, 1939. 
Directors intend to distribute further 
bonus shares at rate of one in nine 
(absorbing £90,625) in December, 1940, 
if trading conditions permit. 


CONVERSIONS AND 
REPAYMENTS 


Aktebolaget Separator.—4} per 
cent. debenture loan of 1934, of 
Kr. 5,000,000, will be repaid at 103 on 
November 1, 1939. 
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DIVIDEND 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rates are actual, unless stated per annum 
or shown in cash per share. Rate for 


previous refers to total dividend, unless 
marked om asterisk to indicate interim 
dividend. 
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Sth. Met. Elec. Lt. 


Hee eeeneeeeeede 


Waxed-Papers ......... 
est Riding Auto. osm 
Winterbottom Bk. Cl. Pal. eae al 11p* 
Yardley & Co..........| 15" | 1... |Aug. 15) 15* 
UNIT TRU RS » ea-101 Pence 
irst Provincial “ A” 7... |Aug. 19/$3-886 
Third British ......... | Fs ... Ave: 15, 7's 


(a) 2 per cent. on August 31, 1939 ; 2 cent. on 
February 1, 1940. oe - 

(6) First liquidation dividend. 

(c) Paid on larger capital. 

(d) Annas per share, free of Burman tax. 

$ Free of tax. (e) Less tax at 5s. 254d. (g) Bringing 
payments up to June 30, 1934. 


ILLOVO SUGAR ESTATES.—Dividend of 
5 per cent. for year ended March 31, 1939. Same 
paid in previous two years. 

ae AND "Saeeae LAKE ASPHALT. 
—lInterim . r cent., against 6 i 
tax free, in 1938. —_ ' ta 

CLAPTON STADIUM.—Interim dividend of 
10 per cent., for year ending 31, 1939, 
against 1212 per cent. last year. 

HOUGHTON MAIN COLLIERY. — Final 
pens mn quail of Gotleal mahal t0 eatn 
c cent. 
capital of T4308 . ee 


SHORTER COMMENTS 


Co y Results of the Week.— 
Although HENRY BRIGGS, SON & 
COMPANY have ienced a moderate 
reduction in net wostee.' from £105,096 to 
£97,897, the 10 per cent. dividend is 
maintained on a larger capital. A substan- 


to £101,404, is recorded’ by BAT CHE: 
LOR’S PEAS. Timber companies have 
year, 


After producing a rd output 
SIR J. L. HULETT AND SONS (whose 

Cor __ ernment te an altered form, 
earned £173,304, against (i361 he r 


i 
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record a satisfactory improvement j; 
MECCANO, LTD., whose total peelies 
are Be pan pe £216,728. The 
gene ex, ce oO com- 
ate ieee tesa 
E WORLD,” LTD., who are again 
paying 20 per cent., tax free, on the 
privately-held ordinary shares, after 
ing £370,272, against £333,376. 
News of the World.—Gross profits 
for year to June 30th, £465,428 (£417,499), 
Tax and N.D.C. £95,156 84,122). 
nm £40,000 (same). Ordi 
dividend maintained at 20 per cent., tax 
free, for the year. To reserve £100,000 
(same). Carried forward £24,824 (£9,112). 


r Son and Company.— 
Total income for the year to June 30, 
1939, £99,703 (£106,701). Ordinary 
dividend 10 per cent. for year on increased 
capital, against 10 per cent. last year. To 
reserve £25,000 (£20,000). Carried 
forward £38,874 (£36,977). 


_ Chrysler Corporation. — Net earn- 
ings for June quarter $13,707,481, or 
$3°15 per $5 common share, against 
$3,599,630, or 83c. per share for corre- 
sponding quarter in 1938. Dividend of 
$1°50 per share declared, same as last 
quarter, but compares with 25c. this time 
last year. 

Marsman Investments.—Net profits 
for the year to April 30, 1939, £93,434, 
against a loss of £5,905. Final ordinary 
dividend 7} per cent., making 15 per cent. 
for the. ye (nil). Carried forward 
£20,734 (£2,300). 


Anaconda Copper Mining.—Net 
earnings for quarter to June 30, 1939, 
$3,483,425, or 40c. per share (against 
$1,624,847, or 19c. = share). For the 
first six months of the year, net figure is 
$7,170,336, or 83c. per share, against 
$4,010,363, or 46c., for first six months of 
1938. 


Trepca Mines.—The company has 
given notice of its intention to close mine 
in 15 days from August 15, 1939, due to 
labour difficulties. Reports that mine has 
already been abandoned and that engineers 
have left the country are incorrect. Work 
ceased at the mines on July 18th 

Dufay - Chromex, Ltd.—Satisfactory 
arrangements have been concluded for 
the provision of additional finance for the 
future development of the company’s 
business. The transaction does not entail 
a new share or debenture issue. 


Royal Bank of Scotland.—At a 
special general court on Wednesday, 
stockholders unanimously approved in- 
crease of capital to £4,250,000 by allot- 
ment of £469,808. New stock with a cash 
payment is to be given in exchange for 
£1,060,000 capital stock of Glyn Mills 
and Company. No figures relating to the 
purchase consideration were disclosed. 


—Addressing 

at the annual meeting last Wednesday, 
Barrs poi out that 
output of the Uxbridge 
had practically doubled. Produc- 

tion, moreover, for the first six months 
the current year constituted a record. 
had not been thought necessary to pay 
interim dividend for the six months 
the current year from the subsidiaries, 
that the profit which was in hand repre- 
a ial reserve not appearing 


8&6 8, 


Company. 
for year ended 


well sustained and a ee ee, 
674,444 tons ; steel, 869,904 tons. Tonnage 
of ore extracted at Broken Hill was 59,4 

tons. U ions ceased 
in March. Net = 7% 


(Continued on page 369) 
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Industry and Trade 


The Railway Wage Impasse.—The refusal of the 
railway companies to anything beyond the 45s. per 
week minimum wage for conciliation grades which they 
offered at the beginning of the month was given to the 
representatives of the National Union of Railwaymen and 
the Railway Clerks’ Association on Monday and repeated 
to the Associated Society of Locomotive Engineers and 
Firemen on Wednesday. There is therefore no reason to 
think that the companies’ offer, which would entail a cost 
of little more than £100,000 a year, was merely a pro- 
visional move intended to open the bargaining. It is indeed 
unfortunate that the companies have decided to stop short 
at so small a concession, particularly in view of the fact 
that revenues have risen substantially since February, when 
the Railway Staff National Tribunal expressed the opinion 
that something should be done for the lower paid grades as 
soon as revenues made it possible. It is even more regret- 
table that the Locomotive Engineers are sticking to their 
original claims for wage increases, longer paid holidays, 
abolition of the permissive roster of nine hours a day and 
improvement of Sunday duty rates of pay, and that the 
N.U.R. has decided to stand out for a fifty shilling per 
week minimum. These claims involve a cost to the com- 
panies which would more .than absorb the revenue increase 
achieved so far in the present year. Obviously both the 
facts of the case and the national and international circum- 
stances in which it arises remove all excuse for an im- 
mediate resort to strike action. But unless both sides take 
up a less uncompromising attitude serious trouble can 
hardly fail to ensue. The suggestion of the companies that 
fresh resort should be had to the machinery of the Railway 
Staff National Tribunal seems to be the only reasonable 
way out of the present impasse. The unions cannot claim 
that this body has shown a lack of sympathy to them in the 
past. The technical argument that since the machinery was 
used as recently as February it need not be used now 
cannot carry much weight with the public, which is equally 
anxious to avoid a strike at the present time and to see 
justice done both to the railwaymen and the companies. 


* * * 


_ U.S. Oil Difficulties —The low level of petrol prices 
in the United States, to which reference was made in The 
Economist of August 5th, led to a sharp reduction in the 


Mid-Continent crude oil price from $1.02 to $0.82 per 
barrel late last week. This first major change in the price 
since October, 1938 was initiated by the Sinclair Prairie 
Oil Marketing Co., a subsidiary of the Consolidated Oil 
Corporation. The latter concern has worked at a consider- 
able loss in the first half of this year and it published its 
profit and loss statement immediately before the cut in 
the crude oil buying price. The move of the Sinclair 
Prairie Oil Marketing Co. was followed immediately by a 
number of other concerns and by the beginning of this 
week the cut had become general. The reduction in the 
crude oil buying price, however, was not accepted without 
opposition. The Texas Railroad Commission, the oil con- 
trol authority for Texas, which supplies some two-fifths of 
the United States’ oil, ordered a 15 days’ shut-down of all 
wells in Texas with only minor exceptions. This restric- 
tion order is likely to be extended for one month or even 
more unless the oil companies revise their new policy. 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, Kansas, Louisiana and New Mexico 
have already followed the example of Texas. Together with 
Texas these States are responsible for nearly three-quarters 
of the total oil output of the United States. Whatever the 
ultimate effects of this week’s moves may be, the shut-down 
of wells which has met some opposition in oil-producing 
circles should lead to a reduction in the level of oil stocks 
in the United States. The situation of that market is already 
much better than it was a year ago and a fall in supplies 
may help to restore more normal prices. But so long as the 
oil-producing States do not co-operate effectively in a long- 
term scheme to regulate supplies the industry can hardly 
expect the stability it desires. 


* * * 


Industrial Expansion.—The expansion in industrial 
activity this year is reflected in the official production 
index published in this week’s Board of Trade Journal. 
In contrast with last year, when the index declined by 
7.9 per cent. between the first and second quarters, it 
showed a rise of 1.8 per cent. in the corresponding period 
this year. Apart from those relating to mining, leather and 
boots and shoes, and gas and electricity, which registered 
a seasonal fall, all the group indices rose in April-June. 
Compared with the corresponding quarter in 1938, the 





SHORTER COMMENTS 
(Continued from page 368) 
(1431 513 8s. 2d., after £850,669 13s. 3d° 
t depreciation, and J . 
debenture interest. “Divideccte aaindiien 
to 2s. 6d. were declared ; £600,000 trans- 
ferred to the reserve, making £4,385,000. 
Isaac Holden and Sons.—Net trading 
Profits, after tax, a to June 30, 1939, 
£11,753 (against of £971); other 
meome, £10,804 (£12,888); dividend, 


fa Pet cent., against 5 cent.. Carried 
(20331)? aeons and ‘aby Eas 
a0 ors and cash, {£74,124 
Transvaal Outpu uly.— 
Witwatersrand, 1,052,066 fine =e 3 


other districts, 28,675 fine ounces ; total, 

41 fine ounces. Total, June, 1939, 

ona tas fine ounces. Native labour at 

1 nud? 1939: gold mines, 317,412 ; 
Coal mines, 17,434 ; total, 334,846. 


P a Peas.—Total for 
(£66,524). “Ordinary divided, 18 sedan 
(ni Per cent. To general reserve, 20,000 

). Carried forward, £23,373 (b2.eon) 
j Folland for year to 
divis 30, a £19,737 06). Final 
oa aa per te: 8 per cent. 





Wright’s Biscuits.—Trading profits 
for year to June 30, 1939, £35,431 
(£32,705). Preference shares receive 
2 per cent., participating dividend. Ordi- 
nary dividend, 25 against 17} per cent. 
Carried forward, £6,900 (£3,208). 


Gabriel Wade and English.— Trading 
profit for ended May 31, 1939, 
£126,353 (£102,913). Taxation, £27,153 
(£16,813). Ordinary dividend, 6 plus 
bonus of 4 per cent. (6 and 2 per cent. 
bonus). To reserve, £30,000 (same). 
£50,000 appropriated from general reserve 
to write off goodwill. 


Park Colliery.—Offer to 
acquire business of J. and G. Wells, Ltd., 
by exchange of one f 1 Tinsley Park 
ordinary share for three {1 ordinary shares 
of J. and G. Wells, and five ordinary 
shares for four {£1 preference shares. 
Tinsley Park paid 7} per cent. on £630,000 
of capital, and an interim this year of 
24 per cent. J. and G. Wells last paid 
dividend on £50,000 6 per cent. cumula- 
tive preference shares in 1927 and on 
£250,000 ordinary shares in 1926. 


James Lyne oe Tyre 
and Rubber (the Bene som) — e 


. Hancock erence shares 
bi eoock cana shares, at the rate of 


two for five. Preference shares are entitled 
to a non-cumulative dividend of 74 per 
cent. No ordinary dividend paid for last 
eight years. Debit balance on profit and 
loss account, £17,434. 


Frederick Gorringe.—Company to 
pass interim ordinary dividend, for many 
years maintained at 3} per cent. Half- 
yearly payment on 5 per cent., participa- 
ting cumulative preference shares will be 
met as usual, 


Odhams’ Pro es.—Total income, 
year to March 31, 1939, £170,129 
(£152,594). Tax and N.D.C., £11,575 
(£10,832); general expenses, £16,091 
(£12,325). Net profit, £92,573 (£85,611). 
Ordinary dividend, 12 per cent. (on 
£400,000) against 11} per cent.; to 
reserve, £18,000 (£19,000) ; —_ - 
ward, £133 (£610). Leases, plant, etc., 
es 455,499 to. £ 1,089,227, 
Recent issue of £100,000 5 per cent. Ist 
mortgage debenture stock was heavily 
oversubscribed. 


Meccano.—Total income, aes 
216 728) 3 expenses, 5 
135,407); tax and N.D.C., £25,252 
17,841) ; depreciation, £10,842 
11,212). Ordinary dividend maintained 
cent., tax free. 


at 15 Carried forward, 
£23,577 (£16,735). 
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complete index shows a rise of 9.6 per cent. During this 
period the index for building and building materials was 
the only one of the constituent series to show a decline. 
But the fall in this index probably exaggerates the extent 
of the decline in activity, for there has been no correspond- 
ing movement in the unemployment figures. Lastly, a 











Boarp oF TRADE INDEX OF PropucTION. (1930= 100). 



















1937 | 1938 | 1939 

G i Da nade 
June | June Dec. [Mace | June 

er 

} "7 } 

“Tr 
i uarries ..... <asthinnl 100-5 | 89-3} 96-4 100°5 94-0 
ee | 165-6 | 131-6 | 119-8 | 149-1 | 176-5 
3. Non-ferrous metals .........--+++» 166°7 | 147-6 | 141-4 | 139-7 | 157-0 
4. Engineering and shipbuilding... 138-2 | 128°8 129-5 | 133-2 | 136-7 
5. Building materials and building | 155-9 | 152-5 134-8 126°7 | 137-6 
6. Textiles ...........cce-ceeccceerseneee 135-1 | 106-4 | 114-0 | 120°7 | 126-3 
7. Chemicals, oils, etc. ....--.+++++ 125-9 | 112-9.) 119-5 | 121-7 | 131-2 
8. Leather and boots and shoes ... | 121-3 | 102-2 | 107-4 119-2 | 114-4 
9. Food, drink and tobacco. .....- 124-9 | 123-5 | 123-4 119-5 | 129-3 
10. Gas and electricity ..........+++++ 140-2 145°5 197-3 | 206°8 | 161-6 








Total of manufacturing industries 
(2-10)* ....cccescccccccssccceovessvosecs 


Total of all groups (1-10)* ........- 


j 
139-1 | 126°8 130-7 | 135-8 | 139-6 


133-8 | 287 | 126°0 131-0 | 133-4 
i 


* Includes also various industries not specified above. 











comparison of the complete index with that for the second 
quarter of 1937 shows that industrial activity in April- 
May was as high as two years earlier. The relative import- 
ance of the various industries, however, has undergone a 
change since then. Thus, activity in the mining, non- 
ferrous metals, building materials and building, and textile 
industries was lower in the second quarter of this year than 
in the corresponding period in 1937, but the remaining 
trades all recorded an expansion. 


* * * 


Iron and Steel Production in July.—Holidays and 
the need for plant renewals and repairs has naturally 
caused a temporary reduction in the activity of the iron 
and steel industry in recent weeks, but owing to the pres- 
sure for the delivery of materials production is being main- 
tained at as high a level as possible. The output of pig iron 
(a continuous process) rose further between June and July, 
from 715,700 tons to 743,600 tons, and the number of fur- 
naces in blast was increased from 114 at the end of June 
to 115 at the end of the past month; despite the increase, 
however, production last month remained below the highest 
levels reached in 1937. The output of crude steel, on the 
other hand, showed a decline in the past month. But this 
was due entirely to the holidays in Scotland, and on a daily 





PRODUCTION OF Pic IRON AND CRUDE STEEL 
(In thousands of tons) 


Pig Iron Steel Ingots and Castings 
1937 1938 1939 1937 1938 1036 
January ...... 650°7 761-1 500-5 998-9 1,081-4 811-7 
February ... 603-7 693-3 516-0 995-9 1,057-6 971-1 
March ....... 680-3 714-6 603-6 1,109-5 1,115-8 1,170-9 
April ......... 680-7 661-0 608-9 1,080-4 938-6 1,058-2 
May ......... 696-3 633-9 692-1 1,047-3 957-0 1.218-1 
June Said 699-3 541-5 715-7 1,106-4 776-1 1.175-6 
° Geant 729-3 507-8 743-6 1,059-2 683-2 1153-1 
August ...... 714-0 443-0 ... 987-7 658-9 | .. 
September... 726-6 429-8 ... 1163-0 754-7 ~~ 
October ...... 769-6 469-4 ... 1133-6 8548 ~" 
November... 762°3 461-5... 1,178-3 8600 ~*~ 
December ... 783-8 445-8 ... 1103-8 655-7 *” 
esata iia Siseettalnnndtnasnstaitiaisnnieeits 
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basis production in England and Wales actuall 

further increase. The volume of exports of leon aes 
materials rose from 135,100 tons in July, 1938, to 177,200 
tons last month, against 232,200 tons in July, 1937. The ex. 
pansion in imports, however, was much more marked; they 
were 202,300 tons in July, 1937, 65,000 tons in 1938 and 
220,600 tons in the past month. There was also an appre- 
ciable increase in the intake of iron ore and scrap; thus 
imports of ore rose from 329,800 tons in July, 1938 to 
551,900 tons in the past month, while those of scrap and 
ships intended for breaking up advanced from 51,000 tons 
to 103,600 tons and from 6,000 gross tons to 8,200 gross 
tons respectively. While the output of crude steel in the 
current month must be expected to show a reduction 
operations are likely to be speeded up rapidly in September. 


* * * 


Fruit from Palestine.—The latest of the Imperial 
Economic Committee’s annual surveys of British fruit 
supplies contains, among many other points of interest, an 
account of the rapid development of fruit exports from 
Palestine in recent years. Exports of oranges have trebled 
since 1932-33 and exports of grapefruit have increased 
eight-fold : — 


EXxporTsS OF FRUIT FROM PALESTINE 


(000 boxes of 70 Ib.) 

Season beginning Aug. 1 1932-3 1936-7 1937-8 1938-9 
Saneiats (a) 

Total exports ............06 4,225 9,167 9,513 12,811 

TO ULR. .....ccrcccscsevonnes 3,022 6,595 6,010 7,866 
Grapefruit— 

Total exports .............5. 262 1,542 1,806 2,087 

TO ULK, ....cserrsceeseesoons 193 1,100 1,025 = 1,047 
Other citrus fruit— 

Total exports ...........006 20 81 93 186 

WW Wks ‘ecesceisbesichesate 8 45 27 77 


(a) Provisional figures. 


As the table shows, the bulk of the Palestine exports 
finds a market in Great Britain, which took 60 per cent. 
of the total exports in 1938-39 ; this proportion has fallen 
slowly in recent years, with the development of subsidiary 
markets in Europe and the Near East. The check to 
Spanish fruit exports caused by the civil war has un- 
doubtedly been of great benefit to the Palestine trade, 
since Spanish and Palestine supplies both arrive in Britain 
in the first half of the year ; oranges and grapefruit from 
South Africa, Brazil and the United States are sent to the 
British market in the summer and autumn. Between 1928 
and 1938 the proportion of the total British imports of 
oranges derived from Palestine rose from 14.2 to 36.7 per 
cent. and of grapefruit from nothing to 45.5 per cent.; in 
1937 Palestine supplied no less than 57.8 per cent. of 
Britain’s supplies of grapefruit. The season just ended 
was, however, a poor one for the Palestine trade ; produc- 
tion was exceptionally large, and owing to the severe 
weather at Christmas sales in England were below normal, 
with the result that during succeeding months an accumu- 
lation of stocks weighed on the market. There was also 
increased competition on the British market from the 
United States. Proposals have now been made for setting 
up a Palestine Citrus Fruit Board, which, by enforcing 4 
higher standard of quality for exports and by regula- 
ting supplies might’be able to improve the financial returns 
to the Palestine growers. 


* * * 


Larger British Exports.—Between June and July 
there was a fall of nearly £4 millions in the value © 
imports into this country, but the value of British exports 
showed a slight increase from £39.9 millions to £40.4 
millions. The improvement over the figures for the — 
sponding month a year earlier was maintained in July. 
when the value of imports was 5.9 per cent. and thi 
British exports 7.6 per cent. higher than in July, 197° 
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U.K. Imports AND Exports (£000) 











) E Od eile 
1937 1938 

, Tul Percent. 

na ee seccseccconeneee on nee = , a3 + 5 i) 

Exports «..--++reeereeeees 5 885 + 7°6 

— _ sovecesensbouneelae 3 x tn n 2 820 ~—18-2 

cc teeeeeteneenenee i 0° + 49 

Tota of imports over Exports | 31,106 | 31,873 | 34,200 + 2,327 + 7-3 

Tranship! ments under 1 2, 2,612 * 213 + 8:8 

owiaiee eee | 569,020 | 543,119 | 525,514 |— 17,605 |— 3-2 

British Exports ...-+++s+sseeeeees 298,925 | 276,619 |+ 5,990 + 2:2 

Re-CXPOTES ..-.-sceeeerenneeennnnns 47,346 | 37,353 | 31,819 |— 5,534 —14-8 

Total BS  sceovevecccceseces . 308,437 |+ 456 + 0-1 

Excess of Imports over Exports | 222,750 . 217, — 18,061 — 7:7 

Transhipments r bond... 21,585 | 18,175 | 18,630 |+ 455 i+ 2:5 





INDUSTRIAL activity is still affected by 
holiday stoppages, but the prospects of 
most industries remain good. The de- 
mand for coal is well maintained and 
the reduction in German exports is 
benefiting the industry in this country. 
The iron and steel industry is main- 
taining its activity at as high a level as 
is possible at this time of the year and 
orders on hand point to a rapid accel- 
eration in Output next month. The 
building industry also remains busy, 
largely because of the urgency of Gov- 
ernment work. The principal textile 
trades, too, still have substantial orders 
on their books. The cotton trade has to 
deliver 25 million yards of cloth 
ordered by the Government by the end 
of November and a further 5 million 
yards by the end of January. 


Coal 


Sheffield.—With the ending of the 
holidays output is back to normal, and 
generally demand is good. Household 
requirements have become prominent, 
due to the expectation that with the be- 
ginning of September prices will 
advanced by about Is, 8d. per ton. 
Industrial fuels are being well taken 
up. Ample supplies of smalls are on 
offer. Coking smalls are in good re- 
quest. There is a movement to raise 
quotations for blast-furnace 


which is 21s. 8d. 
inland _ Per ton at ovens for 


= demand. Inquiry for forward 
livery is quiet, but shippers are hope- 
ful of a revival Owing to the coal short- 


age in Germany. Pri 
unaleered ny. Prices all round are 


* 


lth ne astle-on-"Tyne.— There is 

new trade in this 

the considerable anieeurear senna 

ee booked earlier in the year is 
intaining a regular trade at all 

collieries, Coking coal remains very 

scarce, whilst gas and 
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The fall in the value of re-exports has continued, while 


the excess of imports over exports, thou 

t . gh smaller than 
1939 | Gea teem in June, was 7.3 per cent. greater than a year ago. The 

fall between June and July in the total value of imports was 


INDUSTRIAL REPORTS 


high industrial consumption in the 
“armament” trades and is also accen- 
tuated by a desire on the part of con- 
sumers to keep stocks at as high a level 
as possible. The influence of the “ clear- 
out” of colliery stocks before the holi- 
days and the slow resumption there- 
after is also still being felt. New foreign 
inquiry remains quiet, but this is a 
relief rather than an embarrassment, for 
already shipping supplies are fully 
booked, in some cases until October. 
The public utilities are taking full sup- 
plies, and despite the rise in prices 
house coal is also moving readily, with 
Irish requirements an important factor 
in the Ayrshire field. 


* 


Cardiff.—The most gratifying 
feature on the Welsh steam coal market 
during the past week has been the 
placing of business with local shippers 
by the Portuguese Railways for about 
36,000 tons of through coals for 
delivery during October - December. 
Originally these buyers called for offers 
for the supply of about 220,000 tons 
of coal for delivery during twelve 
months, or alternatively for about half 
that quantity for delivery during six 
months. They have restricted their 
purchases, so it is stated, because of 
the heavy stocks of coal they have on 
hand. At one time the whole of the 
Railways’ orders were placed in South 
Wales, but in recent years Germany 
has made big inroads into the trade and 
a year ago she secured the whole of the 
order. So far, at any rate, no part of 
this year’s order has been placed with 
German shippers. 

Apart from this, however, the market 
presents a very quiet appearance. Sup- 
plies of most classes are severely re- 
stricted following the stoppages at a 
number of mines throughout the whole 
of the Bank Holiday week. Although 
new demand fails to show any material 
expansion, business is therefore not so 
easily negotiated and in the case of 
some of the more favoured grades, 
notably duffs and sized descriptions, 
stems are almost completely filled for 
some considerable time ahead and prices 
are consequently high. 


Iron and Steel 


Sheffield.—The iron and steel 
market is getting back into its stride 
after the holiday, and business gener- 
ally is on a scale. Basic steel 


billets are still in short supply, and 


due to smaller imports of food and drink, while the intake 
of industrial raw materials continued to increase; The 
Economist index of the volume of raw material imports 
rose from 127} in June to a provisional figure of 1304 
in July, which compares with 114 in July, 1938. The im- 
provement in the value of British exports was due very 
largely to coal and textile piece goods, but the application 
of the seasonal correction caused The Economist index of 
the volume of British manufactures exported to fall from 
107 in June to 101 in July. 


acid billets are readily taken up. The 
call for small steel bars and wire rods 
does not ease, and deliveries are sub- 
ject to delay. Forge and foundry pig 
iron are in only moderate demand, but 
basic and hematites are being increas- 
ingly well booked. There is little change 
in bar iron. 

_ The plan to build up big reserves of 
iron ore and pig iron meets with 
approval here, tending as it would to 
keep supplies more regular in time of 
emergency. 

Pressure for supplies of steel shows 
constant increase, and production is 
approaching capacity. Arrangements 
are in hand, however, still further to 
increase Output, thus avoiding delivery 
delays which are at present causing 
some inconvenience. 


* 


Middlesbrough.—Although the 
present week is looked upon as the 
local holiday week and shipyards and 
foundries are closed down, the majority 
of the steelworks are continuing opera- 
tions through the week owing to the 
heavy demand for steel. Some interest 
is being shown locally in the Iron and 
Steel Federation’s proposal to establish 
a reserve of one million tons of iron ore. 


* 


Glasgow.—Production at the steel 
plants is at its highest level and output 
is being rapidly absorbed by the various 
consuming industries, shipbuilders and 
engineers making particularly heavy 
demands. Sheet mills also are in full 
production, At present a large propor- 
tion of the sheet mills’ output is re- 
quired for the supply of sheets for the 
Home Office garden shelters, but de- 
mand from other quarters is also brisk 
and bookings include a_ substantial 
quantity of highly finished sheets. Local 
sheet metal workers have within the 
past week or two obtained some very 
good orders and they too are operating 
at capacity. The recently noted im- 
provement in the tube trade is main- 
tained. 


® 


Cardiff.— The tinplate trade has 
settled down after the annual holiday 
week and a steady business is passing 
in both the home and foreign trades. 
Practically all the works are well booked 
with orders and are busy. The heavy 
demand (for A.R.P. purposes) for gal- 
vanised steel sheets is absorbing almost 
the whole of the output and only a very 
limited amount of ordinary business can 
be arranged. 
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News from Abroad.—Demand on 
international steel markets has recently 
improved in some cases, but the general 
tendency has remained quiet. Inquiries 
from Scandinavia, in particular, have 
been quite satisfactory, and the Near 
East, Portugal and the Baltic also have 
been in the market for certain quan- 
tities. The Far East has shown interest 
in small tonnages, but the currency 
difficulties in these countries are delay- 
ing the placing of actual orders. The 
Chinese buyers, for instance, have sus- 
tained losses on their engagements in 
view of the depreciation of the currency 
and are trying to obtain price conces- 
sions or even to cancel orders. In the 
case of Japan, precautions are necessary 
to ensure payment before orders are 
confirmed. The demand from South 
America, which was very satisfactory 
until recently, has perceptibly declined. 
Great Britain has continued to specify 
semis, but the delay in placing further 
additional orders has caused some un- 
easiness on the Continent. 

Prices have shown a remarkable re- 
sistance considering the adverse in- 
fluence of the holiday season. Rebates 
on official prices have been reduced by 
one-third to one-half in several cases. 
The reason for this firm tendency is 
that the potential steel requirements are 
known to be considerable, and that, 
consequently, a substantial improve- 
ment in demand can be expected next 
month. 

The routine meetings of the Cartel 
Comptoirs are expected to recommence 
in the middle of September. In the 
meantime, a settlement of the Polish 
quota claims in connection with the 
territorial changes is being attempted, 
and new quota regulations, providing 
for the abandonment of the payment of 
fines for an excess of quotas, are under 
discussion. 


Textiles 


Cotton (Manchester) .—There has 
been an easier tendency in raw cotton 
prices. Buyers in all quarters have 
limited their commitments. The crop 
in the United States is now making 
good progress, and it is being sug- 
gested that the next official estimate 
will be near 12 million bales. The re- 
moval of the cotton export tax in Egypt 
has resulted in a rise in prices in Alex- 
andria, and a fall in Liverpool. 

Business in yarn has been irregular. 
Coarse American counts have con- 
tinued in active request for Government 
cloth contracts. Users are pressing for 
larger deliveries. As expected the 
Egyptian type yarn price agreement has 
been renewed for a further period of 
twelve months, but prices for carded 
qualities remain decontrolled. 

There have been no important foreign 


for the defence forces can now be sum- 
marised. For delivery up to November 
30th 25 million yards have recently 
been purchased. Further contracts are 
now being arranged amounting to about 
5 million yards, and delivery has been 
extended to the end of January. 


* 


stand full week during the 
and those in Bradford, Halifax and 
Huddersfield are closed this week. 
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Other important centres have had their 
vacation, but by the end of the month 
all mills will have resumed full time. 
Owing to the marked revival in the 
civil demand for woollen and worsted 
cloths, there is a prospect of mills run- 
ning full and over-time for a consider- 
able period. Prospects point to current 
raw wool prices being fully maintained 
when the new Australian selling season 
opens in Sydney on August 28th, 


THE COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


Tuts has been a comparatively quiet 
week on the commodity markets and 
the general trend of prices has been 
downwards, both in this country and 
in the United States. Moody’s index 
of the prices of sensitive commodities 
in the United States (December 31, 
1931 = 100) fell from 140.1 to 138.8 
during the week ended last Wednesday. 

A feature has been the break in 
American crude oil prices and the 
drastic steps subsequently taken to 
curtail output, discussed on page 396. 
Among non-ferrous metals copper was 
marked down slightly after the an- 
nouncement of the increase in the pro- 
duction quotas of the co-operating pro- 
ducers. Lead was also cheaper, but the 
prices of spelter and tin are virtually 
unchanged on the week. Wheat, raw 
sugar and American raw cotton were 
all marked down in price, but the mar- 
ket in rubber remained firm. 


Metals 


Copper.—After last week’s de- 
cision to increase the quotas, the de- 
mand for copper contracted this week 
and the market wore a quieter appear- 
ance. Standard cash consequently lost 
6s. 3d. to close on Wednesday at 
£44 6s. 3d. per ton. The undertone, 
however, remained confident and a rally 
appears more likely than a further 
fall. The July statistics were again en- 
couraging; extra-United States stocks 
fell by nearly 5,000 tons to 173,876 
short tons, while U.S.A. stocks de- 
clined by 18,500 tons to 316,543 tons. 
Production both in and outside the 
United States remained below con- 
sumption last month, a position which 
is likely to be maintained for the time 
being. 

* 


Tin.—The turnover in tin was 
small this week and the cash quotation 
remained stable at £229 17s. 6d. per 
ton; the backwardation showed great 
steadiness after widening from 
£4 7s. 6d. to £4 12s. 6d. The market is 
well in the hands of the buffer pool and 
no major changes are expected in the 
near future. The I1.T.C. will not meet 
before the second half of September, 
when an increase in the quotas by 5 per 
cent. or even 10 per cent. is expected. 


* 


Lead and Spelter.—Spelter closed 
unchanged on Wednesday at £14 8s, 9d. 
Per ton, but lead lost 6s. 3d. to close 
at £15 15s. per ton. The latter reaction 
was natural after the recent sharp ad- 
vance. Despite the reaction, however, 
spot supplies remained fairly short and 


the contango (the premium of the 
"arby quotation over the three months’ 
Price) noticeable for the first time early 
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this month was maintained this Ww 
There is a Possibility that the ieee 
lead-zinc mine in Jugoslavia will Close 
down temporarily as a sequel to the 
recent strike movement. The zinc mar- 
ket remained very quiet throughout this 
week and there is still no news about 
the cartel negotiations. 


Grains 


HARVESTING in Northern Europe and 
North America is now in full swing and 
merchants are disinclined to enter the 
international markets until the size of 
the domestic crops is more accurately 
known. The August estimate of the 
United States wheat crop, at 73] 
million bushels, was higher than had 
been expected, in view of the excessive 
heat of the past few days. The statement 
made by Mr Wallace last week indi- 
cates that the American Government 
will not itself enter into the export 
trade next season but will provide a 
sufficient subsidy to enable exporters to 
compete on the international market. 
Reports on the condition of the 
American maize crop indicate consider- 
able deterioration and prices on 
American markets have advanced. 


Other Foods 


Milk.—The following table is com- 
piled from statistics issued by the Milk 
Marketing Board :— 


July, May, | June, July 
1938 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
| 








| 

Prices (per gall.) d. d, d. | d, 
Liquid ... cniteuiand sal 17:0 (13-5 laf 16-0 
Av. manufacturing.. | 6-655) 6-366) 6-13 | 6-333 
Av. pool.../.........¥. 12-61 |10-34 |10-19 |11-86 
ore sales (mill. | 
rau duliecapeatilnate 53-1 | 54-9 | 53-4 53-6 
Manufacturing ...... 35-0 | 43-0 | 43-7 | 40-6 
Total contract ...... 88-1 (97-9 (97-1 (942 
Used by farmhouse 

siwtae 4 | 2-9 | 3-1 | 3-0 





Provisions.—Flour prices were re- 
duced by 6d. a sack on Monday for all 
grades. Egg prices continued to rise 
sharply, the normal seasonal movement 
having been considerably delayed. Sup- 
plies of the new season’s cheese are now 
arriving at London, on a rather slow 
market; new Canadian is quoted at 63s. 
per cwt. on the Provision Exchange. 


* 


Colonial Produce .—With larger sup- 
plies available, there has been a further 
fall in the quotations for spot and near 
raw sugars; refined prices were marked 


, cwt. on Monday and 
down by 14d. per yt 


Indian teas was strong at the recent 
auctions and brought a firmer tendency 
in prices. 

* 


Fruit and Vegetables — The heavy 
rains of the past few weeks restricted 
the lifting of potatoes and supplies to 
the central markets have been consider- 
ably reduced. Prices were very firm at 
the beginning of the week, but have 
eased with the ona of ee 
tities. English plums are in © , 
demand and only good quality — 
can be sold; English apples are : 
rather a glut or the markets at Pree 
as the quality has so far not been igh. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 





WATNEY COMBE REID 
AND COMPANY, LIMITED 


BEER SALES INCREASE 


At the annual general meeting of the company, held on the 
11th instant, at the Windsor Castle Restaurant, Victoria, S.W.1, 
the Chairman, in the course of his speech, said: — 

At our annual general meeting a year ago I spoke of a case 
coming before the High Court which was of great importance to 
owners of licensed property who were improving their houses. In 
that case the Customs and Excise argued that magistrates had no 
power to sanction alterations to licensed premises where ground 
previously unlicensed was taken into an extension, but that in such 
cases it was necessary for the owners to apply for a new licence. The 
new licence would then become subject to monopoly, while the 
value of the old licence would be entirely lost. 

The case was taken to the Court of Appeal, where I am glad 
to say the decision of the High Court was reversed, and the law 
on the subject, which dates back to 1902, was re-established. The 
Customs did not take the case further to the House of Lords. 

A decision of far-reaching importance with regard to the assess- 
ment of licensed houses was come to by the House of Lords last 
year. They over-ruled the decision arrived at in a previous case 
which for forty years had provided the basis for such assessments. 
Formerly the gross annual value of a Public House was estimated 
by considering what a “ free” tenant—a retailer—would give by 
way of rent for it; now the element of the wholesaler’s or brewer’s 
competition is to be regarded in arriving at that rent. I am afraid 
that this judgment of the House of Lords must result in an increase 
in assesments, and so of rates and probably of Licence Duties. 

The Government’s promise to bring in legislation with regard to 
clubs still stands. Meanwhile the evils attendant on bogus clubs 
continue, but the Government, while profuse in pledges, persists 
in failing to honour them. 


HOPS AND BARLEY 


The Agreement between the Brewers’ Society and the Hops 
Marketing Board expired after last year’s crop. A new Agreement 
for a period of 7 years has now been negotiated, and the price 
has gone up from £9.0.0 to £9.10.0 per cwt. 

Having spoken of the controlled price of hops, I will mention 
another entirely new and important development which has taken 
place in regard to barley. Barley has hitherto been a free market, 
and therefore liable to fluctuations. Meetings between the N.F.U. 
and the brewers have taken place at intervals since 1936 with a 
view to finding some common ground on which barley prices might 
be stabilised. 

The Board of Agriculture entered the field and asked both the 
N.F.U. and the brewers for their suggestions, the basic idea being 
that the brewers should in some form or another pay a subsidy on 
the barley bought for malting. The brewers at once signified their 
agreement to that policy, and have been in conference with the 
Ministry and the farmers for many months past to evolve a working 
arrangement. A stop-gap scheme, to apply to the 1939 crop only, 
has been evolved by the Ministry, with the concurrence of the 
brewers, under which a cash levy will be raised on brewers. This 
applies to malting barley only. A subsidy to the growers of feed 
barley will be paid out of Imperial taxation. 

This levy for a barley subsidy will be reflected in a higher cost 
of malt, and neither in the case of dearer malt nor dearer hops can 


SL 


-, ees eee m any form from the consumer of our 

The company is empowered to redeem outstanding 54 per cent. 
Debentures in September, 1940, at £101. At that date they will 
amount to £1,544,800, and it is the present intention of the Board 
to redeem the whole amount. 

The decrease in trading profit is largely due to the non-recurrence 
of profit from sales of bonded whisky stocks. Beer sales during the 
year show an increase over those for the previous year. 

The balance of profit carried to the balance-sheet, after deduction 
of debenture interest and preference dividends, is £1,020,948, against 
£1,014,635, and with the balance brought from last year, less the 
interim dividends on the preferred and deferred stocks, leaves 
£1,080,545 with which to deal. 

The Board recommend that £325,000 be carried to property 
improvement and contingency reserve, and that a final dividend of 
9 per cent., making 15 per cent. for the year, and a bonus of 3 per 
cent. be paid on the deferred ordinary stock. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 





STEEL BARREL SCAMMELLS AND 
ASSOCIATED ENGINEERS, LIMITED 


PROMISING OUTLOOK 


The third annual general meeting of the company was held on 
the 16th instant in London. 

Mr H. R. Hood Barrs (chairman and managing director) said 
that the combined net income of the company amounted to £28,692, 
and the total available for distribution was £34,272. He thought 
it would be agreed that the accounts were highly satisfactory, and 
the companies, supported by a strong financial position, looked at 
the future with great confidence. 

In four years the output at the Uxbridge factory had been prac- 
tically doubled, and he saw no reason why it should not again be 
doubled. The production for the first six months of the current 
year showed a new record and an increase on the corresponding 
period of the year under review, which had constituted a record 
for that period. The record sales for the year under review were 
a very happy augury for the future. Their companies were 
equipped with a wealth of experience, expert staffs and ample 
finances, which, coupled as they were with three fine properties 
in the form of Carrimore Works on the Great North Road, Scammell 
Works in Spitalfields and Phoenix Works at Uxbridge, were capable 
of great expansion. He viewed the future with every confidence 
and thought that shareholders should be proud of their interest in 
such a fine and progressive undertaking. 

The directors had not thought it necessary to pay an interim 
dividend in respect of the six months of the current year from the 
subsidiaries. That profit was in hand and represented a very sub- 
stantial reserve, which did not appear in the accounts. They had 
the fullest confidence in the future. Given reasonable conditions, 
he saw nothing to prevent an even more generous dividend policy 
being adopted by the Board. The steady expansion of the business 
was proceeding along sound lines, and that, coupled with their large 
cash resources, should justify larger dividends when they had passed 
the present troubled period, during which the directors had adopted 
a conservative financial policy. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and the pro- 
posed final dividend of 6 per cent., less tax, making 12 per cent. 
for the year, was approved. 





INDUSTRIAL REPORTS—continued from page 372 


Miscellaneous 
Commodities 
. New Timber Quotas.—At a meet- 
8 in Stockholm on August 3rd the 
European Timber Exporters’ Conven- 





884,400 standards; Russia, 836,000 
standards; Poland, 275,400 standards; 
Roumania, 216,500 standards; Jugo- 
slavia, 147,800 standards; and Latvia, 
111,800 standards. 

* 


Oils and Oilseeds.—Shipments of 


in 
269,000 tons, against 317,000 tons on 
July 29th and 466,000 tons a year ago. 
The American linseed crop is estimated 


since 1930. Demand for linseed is quiet 
but values are only slightly lower than 


a week ago. Linseed oil is firmly held 
for near delivery but new crop is at a 
big discount. Trade in Egyptian cotton 
seed has improved; new crop has been 
quoted at £5 2s. 6d. per ton for Novem- 
ber shipment. 

* 


Rubber.—There is still a fair de- 
mand for spot and nearby rubber, but 
prices have been very steady in the past 
week for all positions. The July con- 
sumption in the United States is re- 
turned at 43,880 tons, a slight but ex- 
pected fall from the June figure; stocks 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended August 12, 1939, 
total ordinary revenue was {£12 513,000, 
against ordinary expenditure of £14,793,000, 
while £2,500,000 was repaid from the 
Essential Commodities Reserve Fund, and 
{245,000 was issued to sinking funds. Thus 
including sinking fund allocations but ex- 
cluding issues from defence loans, the deficit 
accrued since April Ist last is £147,251,000, 
against £135,516,000. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


| Receipts into the Exchequer _ 
| (& thousands) 
| 


| April 1, A 958, t6| end wee | | Week 
1938, to/19 | ended 


| mate 
» Aug. 13,\Aug. 12) pay 13,Au 12 
1939-40 "1938 di ry 1938 | 19 39 


Income Tax 327,000; 37,917} 37,910) 3,228 
Sur-tax ... | 70,000) 7, nm 120 


Duties... | 80,000 29, 32,670, 1,010| 1,580 
Stamps ... | 21,000, 6,800, 6,410, 150/| ‘190 
N.D.C. ... | 25,000) 9,220| 370| 1,040 


3, | 1 
Other Inl. | | 
410 320 30 20 


Duties... | 1,250) 


3,456 
170 






































Totall.Rev. 524,250 05,837 94,710, 4,908 | 6,456 
Customs... 232,300 80,986 91,517 “ean | 3,800 
Excise....... | 116,430) 37,900 38,491| 1,000 | "903 
Total Cust. | 
and Excise 4348730 118,886) 130,008) 5,413 | 4,703 
Motorduties 43,450 
Ho Net rut 50, 8,219 8,379) 230| 261 
eceipt) | 7,200 
P.O. Fund 1,600. - na _ i 
1,330, 520-530)... me 
Rec. from 
un. oans 5,000 3,219} 2,802) ... one 
Misc. Rec. | 10,750 a 1,869, 17| 148 











Total Ord, | 


‘ Ber... z oa 224, 829 244,522) 11,718 | 12,513 


REVENUE 

P.O. | 

ae 

isc a: 83,449 25,910 26,676, 850 900 








Total ... — ge se 12,568 — 


| “aa out ot the aia 











$ (f thousands) __ iat 
Expenditure April 1,| April 1,| Week | Week 
oa rh » fo19 | Spe ded 
A 
193940 Ang 3> is" 13° 43 a 
: 1938 | 1939 
maa 
Expenp. | 
SE asad 
: 
Pee . De. 230,000) 96,195 98,158! 414 484 
ciieland ... 10,000 2,568 2,557 
Fund Ser. 7,200, 1,254 3,268) 56, 59 


ees een ! 











Total 247,200 100,017 103,983. 470 543 
Supply Serv. 6703711! (257,858 285,253 16,750, 14,250 








— ~ wed 
1206141) 257,858. 337,753 uae 14,250 
Total Ord, ag ee ed 
Issues from Wet eae 875 389, 236 17,220 14,793 
Def.Lns. 502, hes 52, 
SELF-Bar., 
P.O. and 
Broadcast. 
ing Votes 


83, 1449) 25,910, 26,676) 850, 900 
— 
__1034360_ 383,785 415 4,912! 15,912! 18,070 15 15,693 








—__ Total 


ou NS, shown ) taleed below, excluding 
(euton Dee £204,000 a t 


= eee Oe ae tee ee + 
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Finance 


WEEK’S CHANGES IN DEBT 
thousands) 
| NET Ninipahnene BTC. 





Treasury Bills | ~~. > Des. Adv. 1,430 
Teleg..... "350 

ro Sav. Certs... 150 

| N, Aaa Mt, Shipping. 27 

89 

2,250 2,046 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 
© aggregate issues and receipts from 


April 1, 1939, to August 12, 1939, are shown 
below :— 











(£ Gounety 
Ordinary Exp... 236 , Ord. Rev. ......... 244,522 
Issues yo Def. Gross ed 200,031 
Adgoan Acts Meta 52,500 Les— 
v. for Essen. Sinking fds. 2,558 
Commods. ... 2,500 Net borrowing ... 197,473 
Inc. in balances 259 . Repaid from Ess. 
ommod. Fd. 2,500 
444,495 | 444,495 
FLOATING DEBT 
(4 millions) 
Treasury | Ways and 
Bills 
Advances Total Floete 
Date — e ; -| Float-| *108t 
Bank | ing in 
Ten- | pg, | Public! of —_ 
der ap | Depts. Eng- 
1938 
Aug. J3 | | 555° 0 | 298 4 44:1); ... | 902°5 3423 
April 22 | | 402° 9 | 498- .0| 39-1 | 939-1) 537-1 
, 2 498:7| 50-8 |... | 958-5 549-5 
May 6 ti9 ° 513-0 42:1 | 4:5 | 978-6) 555-1 
» 13 | 429-0/510-2| 44:6) .. 983-8 554:8 
» 20 | 439-0 | 506-2 | 43:8 | 989-0 550-0 
» 27 | 449-0/505-6/ 44:7 |... | 999-3 550-3 
June 3 | 459-0/535-3 41-1 | ... |1035-4 576-4 
» 10 464-0 | 539-3 43-1 | ... |1046-4 582-4 
» 17 | 469-0/541-9| 43-9 | 0-5 |1055-3) 585-8 
» 24 | 479-0/ 540-4, 45-7 |... 1065-1 586-1 
30 993-0* 45-7 | 37-5 1076-2. ...* 
July 8 | 489-0; 563-0 45-3 |... (1097-3, 608-3 
» 15 | 494-0| 562 8) 43-1 |1099-8 6058 
» & | 499-0 | 5581! 43-1 | 1100-2 601-2 
29 | 504-0 564-9 46:3 1115-2 611-2 
Aug. 5 | 510 0 | 568-5) 46-9 | 1125-4 615-4 
»» 12 |510-0|570 7 45 5 | 1126 2 616.2 


* Owing to inequalities between Treasury bill 
yments and maturities at the end of the quarter, it 
f impossible to separate tender and tap issues or to 











floating assets. 
TREASURY BILLS 
es eS 
| Per 
Amount | Cent 
Dae of A a ae a a 
9 Le 
Offered spe toe 7 a 
a j Rate 
1938 | eee — sei d. | 
Aug. 12 30-0 | 76-8 | 30-0 10 1:50 30 
1939 
April 21 | 30-0 66-0 30-0 |26 10-35, 26 
x | 30-0 | 63-5 | 30-0 | 3-67 31 
May 5| 30-0 | 60-7 | 30-0 |15 11°77, 37 
a 30-0 | 58-3 | 30-0 (13 4-61 
» 19) 0-0 60-8 30-0 |13 3°63) 28 
» 26} 40-0 58-3 40-0 |13 1:91 74 
June 2); 45:0 64-0 45-0 (13 1-65 73 
» 9 | 45-0 | 66-8 | 45-0 14 5-23 65 
» 16); 50:0 70-1 50-0 (16 7:81, 60 
» 23} 50-0 60:7 50-0 (14 6°51' 77 
» 30; 50-0 66:6 47:0 |17 0:00 58 
July -7| 40-0 | 63-3 | 37-0 |16 8-32 44 
» «14| 35-0 | 64:5 | 35-0 Is 899 51 
» 21| 35:0 68 6 35:0 114 8-61 39 
Aug. 4); 35:0 67:9 30-0 (13 79) 21 
» 11 | 300 | 58-6 | 3-0 14 O'7 | 39 
~ Bilis paid d tollowing week, on any 
ne connate * When normal 


option. 
id for Saturday are 91-day 
no y maturities. When 
days, bills paid for on Monday ate 
paid for in February are 89-day 
each Tuesday, which are 


1th applications at £99 16s. 56. 

tor on Monday, yeniee, 

and Friday of tollowing 

ey oe t 39 per cent. of the amount 
for and eppticnions at higher prices in full. 

‘o tenders were accepted for payment on Satu rday. 

30-0 millions of Treasury vills are being vilered oa 
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ugust 1 
NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES __ 
Sales in | Number ou 
a ee 76,576 | 1 doen 
aly = 1938 «. et ee 1340-603 13759016 
to:-— 
uly 30, 1938 .... 631,122 473,341 
sk 559,932 419,949 
fy a Hage Sc: | aaa | uaa 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


AUGUST 16th, 1939 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 

Notes mand; £ Govt. Debt.. 
n circultn. 512,389,010 Other Govt. 

n Bnkg. De- Securities. bia 
partment.... 34,166,237 | Orher Secs. 

Silver Coin . 


| Amt. of Fid. 
Issue ...... 300,000,000 
| Gold Coin & 
Bullion (at 
148s. 7d. per 
oz. fine) ... 246,555,247 


546,555,247 


£ 
11,015,100 


286, 189,375 
2,084,480 
711,045 





' 
j 
| 


546,555,247 | 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 

Props. Capital 4, 553,000 Govt. Secs... 111,636,164 
BONE -Cisananes ,590,823  OtherSecs : ——————— 
Public oe * 7 456, 966 | Piscs, etc... 5,908,860 
OtherDeps. : —————— _|_ Securities .. 23,549,486 
Bankers . 94, 728,140 | _——_—_— 
Other Accs. 35,716,655 | 29,458,346 
——— | Notes......... 34,166,237 

130,444,795 | Gold & Silver 
CRP wevecs 784,837 
176,045, 584 | 176,045,584 


* Incl Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts. 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 
(£ thousands) 


{ 
Compared with 
Amt. 
\Aug. 16, 
| 1939 


Last | Last 
Week Year 


Both Departments 


COMBINED peneaeee | 
Note circulation ........... 
Deposits : Public.......... 

Bankers’ ...... 94,728 + 
Others ......... | 35,717 — 
670,291 — 1,015 + 27,770 
18,144 + 28 — 28 


512,389 9,488 + 29,766 
27,457 — 4,389+ 7,350 
13,074 — 10,995 

213 + 1,659 





Totai outside liavilities.. 
Capital and rest .......... 
COMBINED ASSETS 


Govt. debt and securitiss | 408,841 — 5,161 + 104731 
Discounts and advances. | 5,909 — 46 —- 553 
Other securities ........... | 25,634+ 3,°81+ 3, 123 
Silver coin in issue dept. | 711 1 + 699 
d coin and bullion | 247,340 + 237 - 80, 257 
RESERVES ee 


Res. of notes & coin in | 
banking department... | 34,951 + 9,725 — 10,022 
Proportion of reserve to 
outside liabilities— 
(a) Bankg. dept. only 


| 22-1% + 5:3% — 6:0% 


(“ proportion ”’) . 
(6) Gold stocks to de-| 
its and notes 
(“ reserve ratio”) | 36°9% + 0°1% —14°1% 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS* 


(£ millions) 





1938 1939 


Aug. | July | Aug. Aug. Aug. 
ri) e); zis |e 
{ j { ¥ 








Dept. : ! | } 

Notes in ci 482°6 510°9 520-6 521-9 512:4 

otes in | | 

i... — 43:8 35°5 25°8 245 34:2 
Govt. debt an 

securities .. 199-5 299-3 299-3 299-2 297:2 
Other secs. ... 4 5 0-0 0-0 0-1 2:1 
Silver coin .... 0:0} 0-7; O-7; 0-7 0-7 
Gold, valued | 326-4 246°4 246:4 246°4 246°6 

ats. perf. oz. | 84: o0)es- 50 148-50 148-50 148° 58 
Pablic seocces we 20- 1 26:0, 23:3 31:8 27-5 
Bankers’......++ 105-7 91:4 89-6 81:7, 94- 7 
Others .....++- 34:1. 36°7) 36:2 35: 9 35-7 
Total .....+0+-++ 139°9 _ 149-1) 149:°4 157°9 

{ 

Big. Dette. | 104-6 106: 5 “ng. 6 14-8 111-6 
Discounts, 6°5 8:0 

Other neni 22:0 21:5 212 21:5 23-5 
Total ....--0000- | 133: 1 136-0, 140-7 142:3 141:1 
TESEEVE seoeeeees 45-0 . 3 = 4 2 2 = 0 
“ on” | 281) 23-4 17-7) 16-8 22-1 
Reserve ratiot 51-0 37:1) 36:9 368 36°9 


* Government debt is 


£11,015,100 ; capital 
Ose stocks in both departments te 
aad neues t 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


NOTE.—The iatest returns of the Bank of 
Lithuania appeared in The Economist of July 15th; 
Egypt, of July 29th; Reichsbank and Turkey of 
August 5th ; Australia, Bulgaria, Danzig, Finland, 
Hungary, India, International Settlements, New 
Zealand, Portugal, South Africa, Sweden and 
Switzerland, of August 12th. 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
Millio. $’s 


S.F.R. BANKS | Aug. 7 July | 
77 18, 20, 10, | 17, 


RESOURCES 
Gold certifs. on_hand 1938 1939 1939 | 1939 


; | Aug. Aug. 


ESE 
Ss SSS 


and due from Treas. | 10,632 13,651, 13,914 13,968 | 


‘Total reserves......-.---- 11,032 14,015 14,272 14,319 | 
Total cash reserves.....- 391 356 342 | 
Total bills Gessumnet. 7 5 s 5 | 
Bills bt. in open mkt. 1 1 1 1 
Industrial ~ poe 6 B 2 2 
Industrial advances ... | 

Total U.S. Govt. secs. | 2,564 2,515, 2,443 2,423 | 
Total bills andsecs. ... 2,587 2,533; 2,460 2,439 
Total resources ......--- 14,328 17, 370, 17,430 17,596 


LIABILITIES 
F.R. notes in circn. | 4,150 4,509. 4,551 4,564 


naa of cess mr. 
re = reqts. | 2,930 4,490 4,530 4,590 
Oe see | 8,085 10,412 10,509. 10,633 
Govt. deposits .....--+» | 802 764 776 
Total deposits.......-..-» 9,236 11,810 1,950 1, g74 
Total liabilities ......... | 14,328 17,370 17,430 17,596 
deps. and 
F.R. notes ........+-+ 82-4% 85-99% 86°5% '86-6% 
U.S.F.R. BANKS AND | 
Treasury COMBINED | | | 
RESOURCES i i 
gold stock ... | 13,052 16,191 16,270 16,335 
2,724 2,890 2,897 2,900 
i | 
6,485 7,022 7,070 7,091 


_ 3,185 3,204 3,198 3,142 


oeeeeecnenoeree 





NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE 
BANK.—AMillion $’s 





Aug. July Aug. Aug. 

| 18, 20, 10, 17, 

1938 1939 1939 | 1939 
Total goldreserves ... 4655-4 6656-9 6632-8 6682-6 
Tota! bills discounted... 7 1-7 1-1 1-4 1-3 
a ee | __ 0: 2 O82 O02 02 


Total U.S. Govt | 780-1 739-7 712-5 704-9 
Seok Gli and coun. 1 785-8 743-9 716-2, 708-5 
Deposits — Member- 

gy magn | 13846 -8 5651-55588 - 15733: 7 
Reserve to deps. 
_F-R. ARES cntienntanel 186-9% 90-9% 91-2% 91-3% 


FEDERAL RESERVE REPORTING 
MEMBER BANKS.—Million §’s 


| Aus. | July | July | Aug.” 


| 3, > 26, 2, 
ASSETS 1938 1939 1939 1939 
| eee 8,165 8,142 8,194 8,166 
Investments ............ | 12,395 13,858 13,941 14,078 
Reserve with Federal | 
Reserve banks ...... 6,570 8,473 8,750 8,684 
Due trom domestic bks. 2,399 2.759 2,745) 2,793 
LIABILITIES 
Deposits: demand...... 14,951 17,109 17,6011 17,462 
TEE scstuhnciceaciiodead | 5, a 5,229 5,237, 5,243 
U.S. Government 555 548, 549 
Inter-bank ............ | 6,236 7,546 7,423) 7,635 


BANK OF FRANCE,.—Million francs 
Aug. | July Ave. | Aug. 


il, 13, 
ASSETs | 1938 1939 1939 1939 
NP acetate acta | 55,808 92,266 97,266. 97,266 
Bills: Commercial... 6,347 9,208 9,791 9,359 


bt aga sea aan 5 
3,639 3,502 
Thirty. advances ... 665 ; ’ 

“day we ances... _ 571, 1,012 “619 
interest: (a) general _ 3,200 10,000 10,000 10,000 
S eeostete neibads | 40,134 20,577 20,577, 20,577 







Neg bonds, 

inking Fund Dept. 5,670. 5,470 5,470 5,466 
9D. entiesesnee | 4371 4,361, 4,912 
Notes in circulation seenae) 123324 raceme! 123733 
: Public pesues 3,155, 5,127 5,333 5,133 
One t — -«+ | 14,235 15,179 19,756 20,657 
iabilities......... 2,705 3,019 3,268 2,870 

Gold to sight liabilities 


47°4% 642% 65°0% 65°0% 
* Revalued Nov. 17, 1938, at 271, milligrams 


CENTRAL BANK OF ARG 
if ENTINA 





Paper pesos 
July july | j 
poem | i, 
1939 1939 
Gold at home seesecee ooee { 224 
Non-int. A 119 M ; 
Treasury bonds... | 397} 3961 s a” 
Notes in circulation 2% ies 
Deposits: Government | 126 Lig aie 
Banks : 3 at 379 
Cm, of participation 
Gils and bt gate ce aie 
note and sight liabs. Geces 





eee 


SE 


ASSETS 1938 | 

Reserve, of which ...... 205-4 239-8 250-5, 254:3 
Gold coin and bullion | 180-6 205-6 205-2) 205-2 
Securities ............... | 174°4 161-9 164-8 165-5 

LIABILITIES i | 
Note circulation ...... 159-1 168-9 171-7 172-4 
its: Dom. Govt. 14-8 22:5) 29-8 31-5 
banks ... 195-4 201- 1 203° . 205-2 
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NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM 
Million beigas 

Aus. | July | | Aug. E-¢ 

1938 | | 1930 | 1939 | 1939 





ASSETS 
weet eee eee eeetceeee 3,046, — 3,458. 3,520 
oe ae 917 787 set 804 
or ex etc, 

Bills and securities...... 634, 647) 570 590 
Advances .......00-000s- 50, 63, a 49 
Notes in circulation . 4245 455i| 4,632, 4,668 
Deposits: Govt. ...... 12) 5 7 
Other ...... 341 196) 261 299 


BANK OF CANADA.—Million $’s 
| Pa | Faly | | Aug. | a 
193 | 1939 | 1939 


NATIONAL BANK OF DENMARK 
— kroner 
| Jur | May | y | June 


30, 


‘Tiabilities ... 155-4% 60-3%61- 1-0% 61- 1% 


| ia 
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BANK OF ESTONIA 
Million Estonian krones 
uly | Sus a July | La 


ASSETS 
Goid coin & gold bullion} 34-26 


Net f exchange | 16-39 8-91, 7-53 9-03 

Home discounted 9-55 12 11-11 11-12 

Loans and advances ... | 12-51) 14- 12-89 16-37 
LIABILITIES | 


47-90, 51-12, 53-79, 53-09 
| 
33-86 30-62) 22:50 27-33 
(a) Government... | 14:77, 10-27) 7-98 8-12 
16-70 17- 11-98 16-53 
eserve to current | 
liabilities ............ 162 -0% 60 -9%,'63-5% 62-1% 


BANK OF GREECE 





Million drachmae 
Jun La July 
1939 193 
Gold and — exchange 3,749 3,662 
State sec. in for. curr. 128 128 
Lannie 808 801 
enismaintndodiun :921' 9,863 
sbbdwepoouenens 4,0 
| 7,977 
10,448 10,238 
| 303 


3p B88 32 


July 20 July July 

ASSETs 1938 | I 1939 
Coin a lon: Geta| 50t"3 S043 5013 Sot” 
. . 48-0 
Spec.for. exch. fund 300-0 300-0) 300 . 
Discounts and advances = 481-4) 452 q73-5 
Government bonds 086 - 3: 1776 -4/1559 -6| 1507-7 
Agencies’ accounts 131-7) 224-6) 212-7) 226-3 
Notes issued ............ 1881- 1-9}2194 12-3 
Deposits: Governmen | 310-4 534 . 
Onere t| $a- "09-0 96.9 





BANK OF JAVA.—AMillion florins 


August 19, 1939 
NATIONAL BANK OF JUGOSLAVIA 
Million dinar 


Aug. | | Faby ~) July = 
"3 , 
1938/1939 | 133) 





I icici a cl 1,839, 1,920 1.¢ 
ee 387 1,922 } 3922 
i andadvances| 2,370 1,364 1203 318 


1,860 1,843 
ae advances | 2,241 2230 2,230 2,230 
; i re -- | 6,166, 7,159 7,3 
Sighrliabites =| S368) T3503 [384 73% 
BANK OF LATVIA 
Million lats 
“<< La July | Aug. 


ASSETS 1938 | 1935 | 1955 
f ; 19 
Goid coin and bullion | 77-60 92:84 97-87 199 


Silver coin eoeececcccccses 14°01 12-01) 11-89 11-9] 
Teen CUETERCY | ...... 38°08 38-92) 36-14 35.49 
reas. notes change | 9°42 10-90 10-09 10-54 


-term bills......... 50-22 52-75 52-27 52. 
Loans against securities | 77-50, 91-3 3 
2 90°84 90-35 
Notes in circulation 59-50, 80-19 8 


1:00 78-86 
Deposits & currnt. accs. |146-53,132- o7155 rr 
137 
Government accounts 52-93) 73:75 65-70 66 2 


NETHERLANDS BANK 





Million florins 
Aug. , July , Aug) Au 
rome | a | | stn | 
1939 | 1939 
aeld esceonocestccescooes 1480- ma. 5,1129-41129-4 
HVCT .....cc00 eececcesese 22: 22-6 24:2) 25-8 
— 9: 10:4 9-9) 49 
Foreign bills ............ 5- 2:3, 1:8 1-8 
eh 298 d 2 | | 
account.. . 22: , . 
3 x : ° 214 8 216°3 
Otes in circulation . 11-8)1013-91014- 51011: 
Deposits: (a) Govt. ... | 191:7) 39:0 27: 2 


1 
29:0 
) Other .. 730: 3| 355-0) 359-4) 369-3 


BANK OF NORWAY 
Million kroner 
Aug. | July [Jay y Aug. 
8, | mi = 
1939 1939 1939 


FESETVE) ....cccesseuees 134-0 120-1. 120-1 120-1 
Bal. abroad & for. bills | 186-4 128-7 125-1 122-1 
Funds provisionally i 


in 
gold, not in res. | 87-7 116-4 116-4 116-4 


Govt. securities ...... 120-0 148-0 148-7 150-9 
Discounts and loans ... pee 150-3 158-2 157-5 
LIABILITIES 


Notes in circulation .. 3 45-0 480-0 474-2 
| 153-7 164-1 












July | July 
20, 

1939 | 1939 
‘8 443-9 444-0 
12-1 11-2 
531-8 5371 


Million lei 


une July | July 
July = J uy | 1 
ASSETS 1938 | 1939 1939 1939 
Gold and gold exchange 16911 18,742 18,774 18,780 
ing and other for. 
79 1, 416 1,594 1,446 


eeerereereneee 1,1 


7 342) 10, 832 10, 385 10, ‘651 
1,936 1,537 1,526 1,510 


on credits 4,803 4,674 4,586 4,587 
5,601) 5,583 5,583 5,583 


Secs. 1,644 2,265 2,294 2,294 

Notes in circulation ... | 29,609, 38,604 38,681 38,528 

Other sight liabilities... | 10,730 10,360 10,606 
liabilities... 12721 $060 5,041 4,984 


NATIONAL BANK, PRAGUE 
Million Cz. kr. 


—$——$—$_— ee 
j Say | 


o 
1939 
1938 | 1939 1939 i 







NE tae aS 2,653 1,730 172) 
Balances abroad and onal soo! sail 
Dissoute ond ot a 3,471, 3,062, 2700 2665 


7521 6359 6391 638 
“S08 971 sil) 1,107 
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August 19, 1939 


BANK CLEARINGS 


LONDON 
(£ thousands) 



















' Week ended regate from 
M of July Wednesday — anuary 1 to 
Aug. 17, Ane, S 16,| Aug. 17, | Aug. 16, 
1938 1939 “ive | 19 foro 1938 y Ane So | Mae 
——— 
tenet Ome: | 38 2%» | % | 6 6 192 191 











here. gereoeees 318,322| | 333,744 + 4:9) 63,893) 68,439) 2,346,066 2:365,84 
Total . seve (3,481,503 /3,1 3,112,448 —10- 6| 791, 315, 67431725, NOG, 900) 23,741, 585 | 
PROVINCIAL 
(£ thousands) 






— from 
anuary 1 to 


Saturday 








ug. 13,'A ug. 12,/"Aug. 13, | Aug. 12, 
AnS38 | 1939 | 1938 | 1939 
26 % 6 5 190 189 
11,754 |— 3-7! 1,694 | 1,809 | 77,724 77,518 
3,970 |+17:4| 672 819 | 25,952 27,386 
5,547 |— 0-4 | 1,217| 953 | 40,688 42,097 
3,589 |— 0-3 | 736/| 621 27,230 25,646 
4,414 |— 1-2| 620} 500) 31,525 31,724 
3,253 |— 6-8| 595 | 450 | 22,895 22,731 
21,242 |—10-9 | 4,384 | 3,633 | 169,932 158,127 
43,315 + 9-3 | 7,768 | 7,828 | 302,521 304,627 
6,640 + 4:8} 1,272 | 1,609 | 49,332 49,172 
2,163 |— 7:0} 425 | 353 | 16,388 15,855 
4,764 — 0-3| 756| 837 | 35,795 34,528 
| . | 
' 





eu cal | 4557 | 4,485 | 199,497 195,957 








2 32 weeks. 


MONEY RATES 














LONDON 
Aug. 10,! 11 gt 12,\Au 14/Aug Aug.15, law 16. aug. MN 
Ants y3 1939” 2 AS 59 1939 } 1939 
Bank rate ° ° 
greet] +] s] ss] || > 
Market rates of discount 
60 days’ bnkrs.’drafts| 5 5g 83 5g Sg-2lz9 | 2139 21z9 
3 months’ do. ...... 5g-2lg9 | lig 1lig 1g eee 2329 2339 
4 months’ do. ...... 34 34 34 34 34 34 
paar oe vssess | MeDlg | Andlg | 2-1g | 1-119 | 1- te 1-llg | I-1lg 
reas Bills 
2 months’ — 53 59 53 5g 5g—2139 Sg 232 
3 months’ ....... nhee tet 1 1g Uyg 2136-2352) 92350 2339 
Leans—Day-to-day... =: id 1p-1 a = = ~3 
IE ns eeseeee ereceseee 1 2" 
Depoat a ike | mre tele |S 1 
Discount houses at call | 1g 1g 12 1g 12 1 12 
At notice ........44 eeee 34 34 34 34 34 34 














oP ed 
Aug. 3 1" 
. ae 


NEW YORK 
Nar { living Trust Company cables the following money and exchange rates in 


“ah a ag Aaa a 


Cee Ft tt 


3 Sarg ee ee oe 
M acceptances i lg 1g 1g 2 2 
Commercial accepe., days ? r r . 










+ ere ee 2,594,921 — 12-9} 692,373) 571,881 21,416,401 19,072,583 | 
a 183,783 — 1-8| 35,049 33,997) 1,338 5481) 1,303, ad 


ests sessst — ae 
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EXCHANGE RATES 
LONDON—SPOT 

(a) Active Exchanges 

(Range o of the day’s business) 











| 


| | 
Aug. 11,/ Aug. 12, | Aug. 14, | sai 15, | Aug. 16, | Aug. 17, 
1939 | 1939 1939 1939 | 1939 t 1939 


P 
London on Exch. 
a | | | | 


New York, $ | $4°862;/4-68- 4 68- 4-68-44. 68-  4-68-«4-68- 
| 6814 6814) 6814, GSI) 6814 6814 
Montreal, $... 4°8623'4-6779- |4°6779- 4-67%9— 4:6772- 4°6770- 4-677 9- 
" | 683g 6814 = 6814) 6814; 681g 681, 
Paris, Fr. 124-21 ene 1765¢~1765¢~ 1 7659-_1765g~_1765¢-~ 
] 1 1346) 1316) 13 
Brussels, Bel, | 35-00a 254 33 27-54-57 27-54-5727 -54-57/27 54-57 27-54-57 
i §-891g 887g-891g 887g-891g 887p-891g 8877-89 1p 887p-ROly 
Milan, L....... 92°46 81 | 88-98; | 88-981 | 88-98! | 88-98) 88-98) 
Zurich, Fr 25-2212 (20-71-75 20-72-76 20-73-75 20-73-75 20-71-75 20-71-75 
Athens, Dr 375 | 540-555 540-555 | 540-555 | 540-555 | 540-555 540-555 


Amst’d’m, Fi. | 12-107 ie 72-_ 872-76 8-69-75 B69 B71 871-74 
‘ 2 73: 2 7310 
Berlin, Mk. ... | 20-43 iy 65-68 11: “65-68 11: 65-68 11-65-68 11-65-68 11-65-68 





Registered | 

Marks c (63-6812 631>-681p 6312-6817,631 6812 631 >~68 12 631-6810 

Br. India Rup. | 18d = {172932— —1729z9— —|172932— |172932— 172939— |172932= 
“B1z9| 41z9} 3izo| 31x} “3139| 3139 

Hong Kong, $| tf... 149} ¢~ ae ie jee, 14%16- . 14% 6-14} ¢- ; 
16) 1316 1346 1316 

Shanghai, $... ox 234-334! | | 3g334l | 3-4l 341 | 34) | 34/1 

Rio, Mil. ...... |$5°899d.| 253* 25g* | 25g* 25g* | 259* 25g* 

\20-17- 20° 17- 20-°17— (20-:17—- 20°17- 20:°17- 
B. Aires, $ ... | 11°45 22¢ 22g! 22g! 22¢! 22¢ 22g 


17:13h | | 17: 13h) 17-13h 17-13h | 17-13h)| 17-13h 
Valparaiso, $.. 40 117e (D | 117e(D 117e (7) | 117e (2) | 117e (2) | 117e 
Montevideo, $ | T51d. [1734-1854 1754-1834 1734-1854 1734-1854 1724-1834)1754—-1834 
Lima, Sol. ... | 17°38 [2412-- (2412-39 .241>- 241-241-241 
2510] "2515 25}; gli  25lel| = 251pi| =. 25g 
Mexico, Pes. 9-76 | Unq’ vd. Ungq’t’d | Unq’t’'d | Ung rd | | Unq’t’d | Ung’t'd 
ila, Pes.... |$25-66d. 25716 25716- [25716- |257 ne 2576-257 ie- 
| his 1yg) 11;¢| 11;6| hig ‘he 
Moscow, Rbis.| ... 24: 81- a4: 81- |24-81- (24-81- 24-81- 24-8I- 
| B1l4l ——BANgl Bg] —B1Yg) 8144) B11 


Usance : T.T., Rio de Janeiro, Lima, Valparaiso (90 days). * Sellers. t+ Pence 
per unit of local currency. + Par 8-235lz2 since dollar devaluation on February 1, 
1934. (a) Prior to devaluation on April 2, 1935. (c) Percent. discount. (e) Latest 

“export” rate. (g) Official rate is $15 sellers. (4) Average remittance rate tor 
importers. (i) Rate for payments to the Bank of England, for account Controller 
of Anglo-Italian debts. (J) Nominal. 





(b) Other Exchanges 


| 













Par of 
August 11 August 16, August 17. 
London on Exch. “i939” 1939 1939 
per £ 
Helsingfors, M. ......... 193-23 22659-22719 22659-22718 | 226%¢-2271g 
: 4* 14* 
Madrid, Pt. .......000s008 25-2212 42°45; 42-45; = 55 
Lisbon, Esc. .........+.. | 110 ae 19-11% i? 103 8 
da Pen. oe ‘ 27°82 
Peet: ia $16412§ 13612* eu" 1360 
Danzig, Gul. .. 25-00 2453-251, 245g-251g 2456-25! 8 
Warsaw, ZI. 38 245g-251g 2459-2518 24 g-251g 
Riga, Lat. ..... 25 +2212 2454-2554 2434-2554 2434-2544 
Bucharest, Lei.. . | 813-8 a — —— 
Istanbul, Pst. secccccosese 110 ah et aoe 
grad BBiccccosccsece 276-32 2 ~ 
ar mrecsene | SS 2712-2812 27} 0-281 2710-2812 
Sofia, Lev. ..... stedeoseee 673-66 37 370-400 aoe aoe 
Tallinn, E. Kr. ......++. 18°15 1734-1854 1734-184 1754-18 4 
Oslo, Kr. .......s00000 penee 18-159 19-85-95 19-85-95 19-85-95 
Stockholm, Kr. ......... 18-159 19-35-45 19-35-45 19-35-45 
Copenhagen, Kr. ...... 18-159 | 22-35-45 =| 22-35-45 | 22-35-45 
Alexandria, Pst. ......... 97ig_ | 97 97 a x oe, 
Kobe, Yen .....ccccsccees 24:°58d. | 1315,¢-14h6 13116-1406 1 oe aa 
Singapore, $ ...-..+000+- 28d. 28-2814 28-2814 \ ae 
Batavia, F. ....ccsccccseee 12:11 8-70-7312 8-69-72 | aw 
Bangkok, Baht ......... | $21°82d. | 22he-i6 2211 6-516 22) ;6-516 


sance: T.T., exc ‘Alexandria (Sight). * Sellers. ¢ Pence per unit of local 
sma Span 197 10%6 ome koruna devaluation on February 17, 1934. Rate 
for payments to a () sa Anglo-Spanish Agreement. 






































(k) Under Anglo-T el ome (D Official. 
LONDON—FORWARD 
(Closing ee 
) aE a 
Aug. 14, | lA 15, | | ane, 16, Aug. 17, 
London on Ang” \ANSa5” 1939 193 1939 1939 
Per £ | Per £ Per 2 Per z Per£ | Per£ 
|e). eT a 
wor sh, i, lhe | 34-1116 113 rele 
New York 154-135 | 1% e-Tigl e-13— | ie-116| L2-15e | 14e-1%8 
—- 214-2 | Zig-2 | Zig-2 | USuel die Ze-2_ | 2e-2 
| om | @® | 
eel | he ee fe 
1 1 1 ar | 1g-Par 8- ~s 
" { Per it Par ig-Par | lg-Par | 1g-Par | 5i6—516 
“mm liom | ow |.o | om |.®& 
ile | eke | ir, | Bea) Bat | 
Amsterdam i 2-1), | g-1g | 134-114 | 2-12 
cent. rh ; Thi 32 | Bel’ | 32 | 3-22 
—“@ | @® |.® 
p) 8 (p) if @ | @ | Pe | 2% 
Brussels, Pare Part | -Par | 217-12 
cont. 7 £2 | 1-3 | Par-2 | 1-Par | 2ie-t2 
7 a! 
) (p) (p) (p) (p) 
1 Month nels | 211, eile | agrie 3-2 zs 
Zurich, 5-3 
cent. = 32-515 | | Jiq-512 | 712-532 i* 712-512 | 8-6 | 812-612 
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EXCHANGE RATES—cont. 


























NEW YORK 
0, | Aug. 11 Aug. 14, | Aug. 1s, | Aum, 6, 
New York on Att” 1 >| 939 | 1939" | 1939 
Sane eeeeaes Ona [enon ST ne i 
i 
London :— ts Cents | Cents Cents | Cents 
SURI. dsscuescsnliadliedicies | “Geritse 4671952, 4671%2 © 4671%2 4671932 
TOY cia niennidaily 46815 46819 47813, 46816 | 4681g 
Demand  ........csceeeseeeeeee 468 | 468 468 | 468 
ee WTR dactecedacapcbanielie’ | 2-646 2-64l5;g 264156 2-64)5i6 2° “O46 
Brussels, Bel. ........0.sseeeee+ | 16-9854 | 16-983, | 16-985, | 16-99 | 
Switzerland, Fr. ........+.0++++ i 2 | 22-57 22-5712 22-59 
I caceceate shaineeeh | 5.2614 | 5°26lg | 5°26lg | 5-261g | 5-261, 
Berlin, Mark Se eeeoa ae 13 | 40-1342 40-13 40-132 49-13 
Amsterdam, Guilder ...... | 53-37, | 53- 
—< 901. | 20-9012 | 20-9012 | 20-9012 [20-90 
; | 23-53 | 23-53 | 23-52i2 [23-52te 
| 24-13lg | 24-1322 [24-13 
abies | “0-857, | 0-857 | 0-85% 
100-015 100-00 100-00 
(27-31 | 27-31 (27-31 
("9-20 «| 7-300 «| 7-10 
29-04 | 29-04 (29-04 
| $10 | 5-10 [5-10 
t Official. 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD AND SILVER 
Week ended Aug. 17, 1939 








Exports 





ee 


atin 


Coin 








| ca 
ela 8,980, Bo 15. 7840 


Sweden ...........008 119 710 


88 
eeevesees 4,967 19, 
erevecccvcceees 1,591,620 as 


Se tae 3,106 §72 








TOPCO R tenet eeeeneees 





Total* ............ | 126,683 2,327 








Investment 


TRANSPORT RECEIPTS 
BRITISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS 





























OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 





sia id Aggregate Grose 
~~ Gross Receipts, Aggregate Gross Receipts, eipts 
| weekended Aug. 13 | 32 weeks ie pietaelrtldtiiaetirenssoncen 
000) | (£'000) +or- | 1939 | e- 
'eldsl*sl3 ar 143) % 3 Rs |] RRs. 
Zeige 35 3 23 s¢| 5 33 e 64,304 — 83, $79 1,21,81,921 —12,47,716 
ea a oe ro pere age 
ren ae Be Se Fae | 20,42,000| + "55,476 2,73,53,125 + 12,06,982 
TE spies | 701 395 224 619 1,320 1694914456 8,006 22,462) 0|_$14,92,976| + 8,209 1,72,66,983 + "72,517 
8 ie | 840, 384 170 554 1,394 16674 14983, 8,442 23,425, + 11 days. 
& ° (a i j i j 
gp ES 465. 272 219 491 956 10871 10188, 7,544 17,732, 28,603 
1999 ncncesne | 541 263 192 455, 996 10792 10259 8,000 000 18,259, 29,051 CANADIAN 
Great estern— | i i j j j ie a . 
I ccescioentaclaad 302 161, 97 258 S60 7,103 5,894, 3,433 9,327| 16,430 Canadian National | 31 lane. 5 lea ia ol + 190 9, 563106,65 630,749 esinen 
TD sencinioewiel | 365, 136, 54 190, SSS 7,066,6,405, 3,572 9,977, 17,043 | Canadian *615,000) + 60,0001 76,080 Ty 147000 
Southern— | 080,000! + 1,147,00% 
SE wisenssceurdecdl (434 56 26 82 $16 10593 1,920 968 2,886 13,479| ‘$9an. 
1939 tise) 517, 52 24 76, 593 10609 1,967 1,018 2,985, 13,594 
Toral— es ea SOUTH & CENTRAL AMERICAN 
ae: 1902 884 566 1450, 3,352 45516 32458 19,949 52,407, 91,923 | ——— 5 
Se cemnienocelaa 2263 835 440 1275, 3,538 45141 33614 21,032 54646 99,787 | a sof cin sia Se 6 (fi0.739 4 1 130 1 338.220 - - sz 
ae aa nemaresse. | s|  sfeidigaels 3B) asta tas 
1 + : } 
CUMULATI B.A. and Padifie...... ’ 51 erro 79014 B06 "305.162 + 4302 
ATIVE AND WEEKLY COMPARISONS B.A. Central .......0+ 5 \July 29, ~ $106,800,— 14,800, 516,400 10,400 
(00's omitted) B.A. Gt. Southern. | 6 |Aug 1243 # Te 126,000 M653 "00836 
76,000| + 29,000, 4,211,000 + 309, 
LMS. | LN.ER. | yOt | Southern neeeeae: wag , - 241825014 bi 13,258°750) 1. 2,610/600 
ving , ~ eat e 12,4 Ee i31403 + 22729 "820,394 + 161,947 
Cumulative Figures LEO TOE TE | Central Uruguay 5 sid SiT3A62 + 29,700, eT 22M 
Gross decrease, second half 1938, ; ‘ y asvate 54,651,000 + 928, 
ans second half a ree — 2,423 | —1,812 |-—- 92% |-— 54 Leopoldina............ 32 1 42 "786. 624,937 + 1008 
increase, > Mexican - 476,300 0 ’ 
over first half 1938... + 10 [+ 7 4|+ 309 |+ 57 | Nitrste ........0... 30 July 31 - 734 — 7s 70.318\— 20,187 
over second half 1938 :— _ United of Havana 6 ‘Aug. 12 —£15,325|— 875,497,518 — _ 4,89 












6 weeks to Aug. 13, 1939 ... 
Weekly ioe + 578 | + 441 + WA i+ 58 
v. weekly increase, 2nd half 1939 | +96-33 , . . 
Latest week compared with 1938 .. + 2 - $ ; ¥ % 
Latest week compared with average 
BS theme eesaaliaeeias -— 3 '- 14 '- 65 '+ 
IRISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS 
—s eee 
Gross Receipts, week ended i 
Aug. 11, 1939 ee Fe 
(£°000) (£°000) 
Pass. | Goods | Total Pass. Goods | Total 
Belfast & Co. Down— 
se sietehacaieiiatiaia =¢ 
Great Northern— —s 
eee a3 
; 676-0 
seeeececevcescosccees 2,394°9 
ececwesacasorcoceese 2,429-5 






SUEZ CANAL RECEIPTS 
(For heading, see Overseas Traffics, next column) 


Transit Receipts ... 30 july 31| = 5, - 
¢ 11 dave 


* Converted st average official rate 
pesos. t Fortni G) Converted st official sate, 
>. @& verted at “‘ controlled free rate.” 


LONDON TRANSPORT BOARD 2 
Compared 
Receipts | with prev. 


Receipts in Argentine 
16- feet mates “Ca R ag hy Uruguayan 








Ce 

100 | + 42,900 

Seah Se eas A haters PRINS weremmmnernes |g E108 | + 195000 

L.P.T.B. receipts, 52 weeks 1939 ccecesseseee | 29,736,000 | + 347,000 

PTR. receipts, 53 weeks to fune 29 1938 20°388,200 | + 657,108 

eae ceaeiete, 32 weeks to pt gH nagnuien 28,732,000 | + 76,450 

B, soceigm, to June, 1938, . 30,923,828 | + 6 350 
Londoe 'T Pool aaa 1838... | 42,120,179 | + 742 





MONTHLY TRANSPORT & POWER RETURNS 


Receipts for Month = 


1939 =e 19399 | +or- 


— 702,033 
— 590,808 


wi 497,101 
151,000 
+ 374/500 










! 


{ 


osfoOzresvan 


ee | 


Le en et pk ee ee ey al et A Oe ee Ot 
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THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 





A ee es! hhh _ 
Net Profit i 






































Appropriation || 
After | Amount on 1 Corresponding 
Year Balance | Payment | Available Dividend pt] Seated Last 
Company Ending | Last of for Carried to ____‘Year 
eee Deben- | Distri- Pref Ordinary Reserve, | Balance a. 
ture bution oe |—————— Deprecia-| Forward | Net | Divi- 
Interest | Amount | Rate ‘pare ete. 1 Profit | dend 
8 | ee on -- —— ares 
3 £ 11 | 
2 jron, Coal and Steel - . $ | ‘ ” 
' Briggs (HERE) ee - and Co. | June 30 10t 25,000 38,8741 | 105,096 10 
F Other j | 
: atchelor’s Peas ....---++ee0e0s im 30 15 37,447| 23,373) | 55,8 
‘ soot Rape? y | June 30 2 J 67) 10 
enerand COMPANY ....- vee |May 31] 12,7 2 22,632)| 15,600 4 
Co Mey 31 on 2} 6,500} 13,162|| 28,298 12} 
| Gabriel, Wa cS Engith oe . 10 39,772] 51,916|| 82.726 8 
Hulett (Sir J. L.) = Tha | 75,0001 66 ,379|| 136,170 7 
) Jackson’s SLOPES ...cccccceccece 5 F 10 40,000 7,116} 45,829, 5 
jocoh May & Sons (Leeds) = a 16, “ a 16,189, 21,002 3 
BBR Meccano .....-s+e-sseseserees ono . l 23,038 , 
Merchants Warehousing ... | June 30 14, 22,963, 37,411 10" 15,000 4 aH 20) 495 7 
“News of the World” ...... | June 30 370,272| 379,384 20+ | 148,560] 24,824! 333,376 20+ 
United Motors ......ss0e0 | Dec. 31 Dr. 4,655| 29,437 Nil ae 29,437|| Dr. 849 Nil 
| Wilson Bros, Bobbin ........ . | July 15 12,864, 16,702 5 ‘a 2,452\| 15,505 5 
Total Profits, ; - in £000's: oe i 
To August 12 .....00. ‘unedie 376, 214,891| 286,267 54,315| 75,339|| 232 
To August 19 ......00eee vine 1,689 71,679| 215,936| 287,615 34725 75,674) 35834 


| ee ie eS . 
+ Tax free. (a) Including dividend on new bonus shares. + On increased capital. 








DISTRIBUTION OF OVERSEAS TRADE 


TRADE WITH BRITISH COUNTRIES TRADE WITH EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 
April to June April to June 
(000’s omitted) SO ok 2 ee 
—_ IMPORTS British Exports 
















































BritisH Exports $$ —$— | 
From or to | | | of | | | | | oy 
From or to | | % 1929 | 1933 1938 | 1939 | rent 1929 | 1933| 1938 | 1939 | change 
1929 | 1933 | 1938 | 1939 |“fanae | | | | 1938 | on | | | 1938 
ee erie 
7 erat ae ar ae elgl ele 
gic gig] L £ £ U.S.S.R. ....c000. | 5,572 2,379 3,106, 2,225 — 28-4) 983, 872) 1,732 1,709\— 1-3 
a (9,975 4,134 5,250) 5,334 + 1-3) 9,199 5,056) 4,797 x foal basseg | fue wees 3,110) 2,429, 3,956) 4,220 + 6-2) 993) 744 1,404 124 4-2 
South Afsica ””--. |3°0591 Sepa] Sosa Sane a daca! Sana Seana] 9437 1,936,—12-1 Sweden .......-. 6:240 3,531 5,705| 6,503 + 14-0) 2,912 1,565 2,877 3,445|+ 19-8 
Inia and Ce seg, | 22137 3,051! 2,998, 3,428 + 14-4 8,088, 5,261) 9,437 9,335 — 1-2 Norway. ......-- 3°451) 1.538 2,564) 2,581 + O-7| 2,521) 1,253) 1,672 2,000 + 19-6 
Ceylon \16172 9,052 13755 14139 — 10-2 19821 8,257| 9,142 8,798|— 4:7 Denmark 12:45}| 1,538 2,364 2,581 + 9:7) 32h ee els gral t 33-8 
Arar net 2811) 208 ais 1216, — 33° 1| 3,332) 1,023) 9G 7 eo 9:9 Poland... 1/937, 1,604 2,543| 2,797 + 10-0) 1,174 620 1,431 1,729) + 20-9 
New Zeuead’”-”. llelatitxemetaeee — 28-8 12753 4,952) 9,154 8,969'— 2-0 Germany......... | 17,654 6,824 7,061] 7,010 — 0-6) 9,322 3,353 4,068 3,987 — 14-5 
Canada 6171 12278 15372 14990 — 2-4) 4,390 1,904 4,264 4956+ 18'S = Holland « veneer t bat 7.241 8512 417-6 5575 2,945 3,104 3,524 + 13-5 
West Indies """""" | sail Leecineeeanel + 3-6 sea 4171 5,980 aesat o's Dep. ....cccs- | 3,984 3,511 6,030| 5,429 —10-0 2,571 7 °718| 1,026 1,083|+ 5-6 
a 6,279 11726 13730 +17: 1) 7,125, 4,840) 8,117, 9,060 + 11-7 ypree 10.977 moore ha Ey eit | 279) 2.087 19091 12-3 
Pees any 91906 saseaigTal4 mara — s-07rase ar7vaseaveseosy. + 30 PG |'t993 4208 so 7703 45 97a) agree 3609 2 2 
As 4 of total of | Switzerland...... 3,255, 1,271) 1,655| 2,410 +45: 7) 1,601| 925, 823 1,104\+ 34-2 
tl] vo we oa 50 ; 9-4 Porm ne | Pe 8s mage al uitte| 500 San 3a a 8 
(3,4dS 1,473] 1,414 — 4-0) 2.768) 1,041) 896 ~ 68:3 
727) /— 10-7) 446) 355 67 733/4.23-9 
888) 2,115 1,584) 1,956 + 29-5 3,926) 2.133, 1,442 1,270|— 11. 8 
F 3 93,+116.3) ” 30)” 17 7 25-0 
TRADE w ORE! 
—— gan ui se Ba 
i 283, 227 — 31-3} 3050 ~17: 
"7 978 832 936 —12-5| 574 364, 355\— 2:5 
(000’s omitted) | 
eee ee 1,532} 1,190| 2,752 [3.364 + 22-2) 1,300 +38 
diets 11482155706 7180378396 + 9- 2 $0538|30451 37610 37480|— 0-3 
TO ead -——_— + — tote oe 
From or to of all groups 383 34: I) 31: 7 34: dw 





1929 | 1933 | 1938 | 1939 change 


Pi 






































I 938 RE-EXPORTS 
4 April to June 
(000’s omitted) 
2] 2,957 1,460 2,118 i tire 
18-8) 602| 474, 472 - 97 
+ 11:3} 501| 196) 1,204) 1,139|— 5-4 
9} — ° 7-0| 3,359) 1,574) 957) 1,159) +21-2 
— 7-4)3,213| 1,031] 525| 299|—43-0 
i— 70: 66] 72\+ 9-1 
— 7:2)11198) 4,060) 3,814 ee + 75-3 ‘ £ | 
$4 gs) 154 168 152\— 9-5 626 217 | 3,621 7. -a3 
~ 44-2] 622| 341| 171) 187+ 9-4 7070 | 2,612| 1,727| 983 | — 43:0 
4965-0) 1,005| 596| 485| 576+18-8 1,176 | “518 | | 22 | 218-5 
— 6°5| 521) 215| 261 — 95 35 | 16 | 2 2108 | —2e-9 
06|— 43-6) 1,977| 125) 389) 336 —13-6 2,167 | 1142) 1315) es 
an oe 1,308) 1-213) 118) ae 5,779 | 1,849} 2,515 | 2,339 | we 
— 6:5) 196 43 +37°3 39 17 | 22 | +29: 
0+ 35-2) 6,597| 3,088) 3,996 4,368, + 9-4 4,206 | 2,930) 1,763 | ae | ee 
+ 33-6|35119| 1413] 729|1,241|+ 70:0, Dependencien cen | 5.170 gas | 292k | 2608 | —10°2 
+ S-9a0tg3t eee BE crc arrasicton ceca 2,433 | 1201 | 1,520 | 1,517 | — 9-2 
Other British Countries .........+-- 3,144 | 1,113 | 1,338| 1, + 
30,464 | 12,581 | 17,165 | 13,868 | —19-3 


phere emmy 
CLG 


> ga! 2 a ae 








Be 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDsii- 
ea 
at ; : made for interest accrued since the last date of payment, less income tax at Jan 
| In calculating yields of fixed intrest stot AO tae yicld inchades any proft or loss on redemption ; where stocks are redeemable ator before cera date ect Ms 
| FE date of yment is taken when the stock stands at @ discount and the earliest ae aries s above Par. 2 ae return on ordinary stocks and shares ; = 
i by reference to the latest dividends, account being taken of any increase reduction erim dividends. Allowance is made for accrued dividends © Visi 
: “ div.” et 
' calculating the yield on “ cum - a 
i Prices, | o | Year 1939 oa a 4 
é | Year 1939 i} Price, = . Last two : . 454 
Z Year 1938 || Jan. I to : Aug. #2 a N. of _ SH Yield e 
| | Aug 16 || Nemeof'Securty | 16 14> | “1999 tt ee ee oe 33) Aug i, MH: 
4 = 1939 =| “us. ‘ 
i Hii [Caw | High Lowe Z QOD = | | oe Be 
: es | ' . - 
| British \£% 
| Consols .. | 6 |— 2/315 9 Brit. Overseas Lad ' 
ii | 98 ane | 6" | Bees, tek i987) | 101 vk 373" Chea. of India se 7M 4 
: j 901g | Conv. 2!2% 1 4 Com. us. 10/— |} 11/3 ! 
i losis | 92 || oly | 92% | Do.3% 1948-53... | 962 |+ % | 3 6 6 pastries B61 fy. pa 9 {3 le fe 
| 1045 | 901 | 99ig | 91 | Do.3ip%after1961 | 93% jt ie | 315 Of 75 Hambros i6-Line | al° cus 
| 3 105ig | 100 || 1041, | 102 Do. 412% 1 | 102iiei + 16 es S Hambros 10, £2°2 P 594 14 
115% | 102] 11219 | 10558 | Do, 5% 1944-64... | 1004 | + i341 8 £29.) Hong. and S. $125 £7212 7 9 8 
Qing Si | 87l4 | S8ll4 || Fund. 212% 1956-61 | Sle jt te | 3 1b OD $9 Lloyds £5, £1 pd.... || 53/~ 410 6 as 
Q7i5i6, BBip | 935 | 875 | Fund. 254% 1952-57 | St, F213 9 19 712 a) Martins £20, £212 pd. 412 9 9 
: 99516 | | 9516 | 89° | Fund. 3° 1959-69 91% i+ 16 | 7 3 | Nee pe. eae ot | 73 -|420 + 
1147, | 98 | 10912 | 10242 | Fund. 4% 19 y t0ste [+ 2 13 i 5 a) Nat. Dis. £21, fy. pd. | ~ | 410 9 B9 
10lllg 90 | 991g 9219 || Nat. D. 212%1944-48 i+ 12 | 218 | 4 a) Nat. of Egypt £10... || 2212 | — | 613 3 
100g | 93 || 967, | Olle Do. 3% 1954~ | 94 i+ 213 9 0. 8 5 N. of Ind. £25, £12\ep || 2812 | ~ | 61 6- 
11215;6 100 || 1083, | 1025, || Victo 4%... | 105g (+ 1g | 312 Sy) 71/- Tie a) N. Prov. £5, | 636 “us 7 6 m6 
10353 | Q0lp | 987, | 905, War L. 312% af 1952 | a \* ‘8 | : 2 zi 455 Si2¢) Roy. Bk. of Scotland | 430 | 3 319 1 m6 
Ig | 7 7 Loans 3%.....- ove \. f 
at ob we | oe So, 1933-53 | 9512 | .. | 3 8 10 34a Union Dek pe £5 04. | aie | ~is on %66 
y 6812 35 | 64 _ | — Ce seceseseccos i a g 2 \¢ ; : ° West. £4, LI pd. i | 7" ~6d | 410 0 "3 
lg | 76 BE en  inntien. 2 vs 
9553 | 75 |} 90 | 78 || Do. 312% ......--.-. | 4 |. E 3 4) oe 6 oe Fr 43 
117\g | 110 || 151g | 10554 | De. Ainge 1958-68 | 108 i+ 1 (319 0 4/08, Ade pe f y pd. | iat. au . 9 
10873 | 97 || 10614 | 99 || Austr. 5% 1945-75... | 10012 | - ls 19 10 | of = mags | Sle 414 0 $13 
104154 97 | 10312 | 99% || Canada 4% 1940-60 | 101!e |+ 1 | 3 18 10f) - 5 Gen. Acc. £1, — | 87/6 400 68 - 
115 | 1091p | 112ip | 10712 || Nigeria 5% 1950-60 | 10712 | ... |\4 3 0} 25 _ Lon. & Lanc.£5,£ 25 400 4 
108 | 951, | 103 04. | N. Zealand 5% 1946 | 10llp [+ 1 | 419 10 | - Brit. , -P. | 26 39 
| 1071%>, 95 || 1025, | 98 || Queens. 5% 1940-60 | 10012 | .. | 419 6f| —_ 3 2 6t 38/3 
b é 11215; 97 | 110 | 104g | S. Africa5% 1945-75 | 10612 | ... | 317 2} — 4/412 6 466 
' Ta H | Foreign Governments | | — 12] 218 oF 27/4 
961. | 78 || 85 | 76lp || Arg. 410% Stg. Bds. | 77 | -- | 5 16 It » | 210 OF 41 
102 | 23 jj 401, | 25 Austria 19305% ... || 27!2 | «. [15 0 oj » | 310 6 294 
89 38 «|| 6512 | 48 || Do. 412% 1934-59 || 52 .. 10 5 0} ~ 1420 51/- 
99 «6©| «680 | 95 793, || Belgian 4% (36) 1970 83 —llp |5 3 8 H - | 415 0 39/4 
36 | 31 «|| 31 1514 || Bulgaria 71) %......... || 20 vee (12.10 Om) ~1/3| 312 0 32/3 
: 37ip | 1254 || 21t9 | 12lg || Brazil5%Fd.1914... | 1542 | ... | Nil | » | 217 oF 466 
1953 | 14 || 169 | 9 || Chile6% (1929) ... || Ile |+ 1 [17 8 Ov) 29/4 
60i2 | 37 |} 381: | 17!2 | ChinaS% (1912) -.. || 192] .. | | 38 /- 
731g | 40 | 551g | 27 || Do.5%(1913) ... | 2712 j- 1 | «of ~ (513 9 36 
1055, | 20 | 72 | 30 || Czecho-Slovakia 8% || 60 . (13 6 8] we | 817 3 
99 | 94 | 100 9415 |) — etlain | lg] .. 13 2 2] ~ 1630 23/1 
104 8412 861g | 6812 | Egypt Unified 4%... | 70 |— 12 | 514 4) 1600 131 
13 | 91g |} 12tg | 10% || French 4% (British) | 11 |— 2 | 4 3 Oe o | 5147 23) 
6 | 20° | 44° | 21° | Ger. Dawes Ln. 5% | 30! |-2l2 16 7 10, a BE P 
| 331 | Do. Young Ln. 412% || 20!2 |- oe | . 
34\0 | 25 | 30° | 22 | Greek 6% Stab. Ln. || 22 HL 2 Owl oe 1S 7 50 
5812 | 20 |} 35lp | 24 H H Tp % _ on00-. | 251g | ... |1713 Oh we | 6 2 0 38) 
60 35 «|| «52 3512 || 19% 1936-65 | 36 .. [15 5 6f| aoe | 6.41 0 37 
64. | 38 | «53 3112 || Do. 6% (°24) red. 1959, 33 [+1 (18 3 8f 237!2 | 207l2 || Bled, = 312a)) Mercantile Inv. ...... w | 513 0 28; 
50 35 || 4612 | 42ip || Peru 712% 1922...... | 45 17 Og » | 814 6 21) 
7512 | 54 || 65° | 50- || Poland 7%, ............ | 50 AL 0 Os » | 610 0 20 
1554 | 9g | 1112 7 || Roum. 4% Con. 1922 || 10!2 117 18 Oy  |5 00 e 
2) se fe | | ux C. 3% || 74 4141] we [647 $i 
tion Stocks — | -1 |511 0 35) 
: 1155, | 101 | 1112 | 106 || Birtham 5% 1946-56 || 109 314 9 +2 | 519 6 « 
117° | 10412 | 114 | 108 =| Bristol 5% 1948-58 | 106xd |+ 1, | 4 8 2 | 3 
; B72 | 77 | B15, | 74 | LCC. 3% 00.0... | 75loxd| 319 6) - 
| a 12zi2 | Ole | 93%6| 88 || Liverpool 3% 1954-64 | 89 |<. 1315 of /3 | +94) 517 6 5 
+ | SMe | 1025 | 97 || Middx. 312% 1957-62 | 98 | ... | 314 0 | 1/3 | .. 17 2 3 : 
| | 12; Daily Mail 18/3 | —3d/| 813 6t 
+ | as 3 2 al 4\4 15 18 0 20 
vr? | Lane ‘ ‘i me ieee Ua 
-lt i 1 i : 1 19/6 | ' 
Aug. 16, || Dividends : ‘Aug |ga2| Yield | “3d 16/3 | .. |6 30 5) 
incusive_| Nemec Security ag, 5a | ie” | Nu “| Peru Corp. Bret t | alos MD 
5 High- | Low- | { 1939 3le 7/9 | —3d) | 
‘ ex lei ys | s | 10 * ¢ i eictr. 0 
es ees esses aeeeesenaeemsnensenenff 
; M | Public Boards | . a. x 
é 112 | 106 | 2% | 2% | C. Elec. 5% 1950-70 | 108xd |~ 2 (é7S] s dl Aten my-| .. |417 6 36 
3 115 | 1031) | | Lon. Pass. Transport | | 4 5 i ‘A 21/3 | -6d/ 513 0 5 
‘1 15 | 10312 || 2ty | 2iy |) 415% “A” 1985-2023 | - 14431 ts | cliff Ord. £1 || 132/- | -1/-| 315 9 d 
Ea 123, | Il 212 2i2 | 5% “A” 1985-2023 | —-1/1468) 14 5) Co 67/- | -94/5 1 6 
1171p | 1041, | 219 | 215 |) 5°? BR 1965-2023... | \aa3 6 i i . | ~og/ 510 0 3 
4 35 | S4'2 || 2126 Meal “C” 1956 or after ... | i |513 6] is by : 906 | 64/413 9 3 
| tt a” 1061 | ae lig |) Met. W. B. “B” 3% hy oe 315 4 t 14 | 996 | —6d|5 4 9 9 
i ig fle 212 | P. of Lon. 5% 50-70 ; 317 6) Tio all 88/6 | -2/-/ 6 4 & 2 
i | } 512 b) 28/6 | -34| 65 
38 2p ||} 4 d tee cwowuwer = } s a “S53 3 6 & 
35g | 1% || Nid Ni cl L.&NER De | i el 3124 oH a 817 9 } 
354 | 358 || Nil ¢ Nil c’ Do. 5% Pref. Ord. | "i, | Na | ; wei isos ‘ 
33 | 38 5c Nil ¢ Do. 5% Pref. 1955 | i] wa | 12 t al ~ | v0 
= re i ¢ Nil ¢) Do. 4% 2nd Pref. |— Ig = a 
| Bul iad SS esgiree = | ae | 5 ig) HS 8 
: ait | 7 fg Niel 40 Pe isa | ~i,| Na 18? ours 35 3 . 
| 19 101, ited mn ai e ea i —ll2 | 7 5 | 9 b 43/9 | 5 is $s 2 
ons 4814 3 1 al) Do. 5% Pf. Ord. ... -i | a‘ 6 | Tie we Pcie +18 6t : 
g 80 2 2126) Do. 5% Pf. ......... | 88xd |—-2lp | 513 7 8 a He 4 } 
D 5 23/3 | uw 0 7 
91g 412 Nil Nil > Ont Rys. Tg 7/9 | —34| : s 10 6 
Sig} 2i2 | Nil | Nil | BA. & Pac. Ord. : = 15 86/3 | | 619 2 , 
1} 13% | 5% | Ni | Nd || BLA Gt. ‘Sthn, Ord. -2| & . a9 | -. gas : 
11g 5p Nil = B.A. West. Ord -1 Nil A 67/6 | -..|5.3 of 1 
Es 6lig 356 Nil Cc. + SITG.  coesesnee —l Nil t ue 25/- +3d | 4 16 2 
{ 241, 2 2 | Coma Rica Goro ~ 4 | Nil 78 : /71q) - 1/3) 818 19 ; 
‘aa | 2 4h 114 cl) Nitrate Riys. £10"... ~ |817 9 2\2 NO sig 912 0 , 
i 2 t4 q t2 | San Paulo - o- 17 3 OF 5 31/3 |—Thd 02 7 r 
See ll ee ee heme o- |}9 6 OF 121s ¢ 11° ‘3a 733 : 
Banks 4 
: 60/6 | 52/- | 10 § Tipe! Alexanders £2, £1 pa. ts al a6 |. 158 f : 
33 | 28/6 | 3 a 5 5) Bk ofN. Zealand ~ 187 ¢ 9 6) a3i6 |— 7g 3 0 1 
75/6} ase § § 5) Bk. of England ...... 4i |3ie 9 19 ¢ pairig — ‘ied 5 2 9 5 
; 43 39/101 3 Barclay B. £1......... —-64/4 5 0 4 i 53/9 hs 13 14 4 3 
4 The | ene] 312) dip bl Ber, O00) A Li . 1323 Sted 41/3 | +7ied 5 1 ft 
v £% ca2is’ 3% 412 Bk. of eeeeee - 6 5 6 32 43/9 an 514 0 ] 
‘g 2 8 ¢| Bk. of Mont. $100... |¢ 493; “3a | 714 0 : 
23_| 21, || 6 4 6 cl Bk of NS.W. £20 - 1239.5 $74 3. zs 
a (a) Interim dividend. (6) Final dividend. (c) Last anaes < S¢ benls. 7 
) Yield on 412% basis. G) Yield worked on 17° been” ‘ividends.._ (4) Paid in {N.Z. _(@) Allowing for exchange. (A) Fat yield (g) Yield worked on 475 104, 
Co) Yield wor of 216%. (n) To redemption at par, in year shown. , e on ec on 2213% bas 
on a 512% 1) worked on a 14% basis (o) at of face value. v : se 40% of coupons 


WAST 


(») Yield based on 47% of coupon. (a) 1% paid free off fare ee Rael ese of 3 (o) ote. 
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pe 
Be: reid 
seinen | Price, | % oe | Yiel 
= i | |o24 j Aug. 16, 
Prices, | | Aug. | aig | 39 
939 two 6 |fo= 19 
| Ee | == |. "Sd 
; ‘ Yield Aug. 16, i ¥ ion 
Price, 2 widens 
——— —- 423 es ee _ | « OO (6) 2 | — oe ; 4 810 
—_— i Oo i ty ? | = - iT ti... i 630 | 16 Nil 
DS ee | cee | Name of Sec 1939 |_est | ext 20 bi| Gallaher Tea Ord £1 || 6 oy tee) : 
j St oT 7 } 3 
jas 4 8. d. |) 61 514 | ae Nil ¢)) ae ae sore Hl 326 |:1101)| 6 ? 
, 5 4) 2 l Nil || Gen. R ( oe 
: clusive_||_ @ “(b) eo 37/6 | ... ie 4 | 4/9 69 | 16 ¢ Nil ¢ Gestetner (D) (5/- Phat” ie 2 0 
; Te | Low | | ren, Coal John £1 S2to|— Lip ae ot 12/~ avs || 3g b 15 q Harrison&Cros.Di.£1 eee cs 12 18 0 
ei | est ade c } 16 / 1 8 al Herrodefi ...” “ i| | 4 - 
< PTS | &. Un, Steel Con. Ord. £1 | 239 | 34 1016 0! ane Be) 15 | Hawker Si mal | 88 od si 
a ain) 34/421 2 : Un. Steel Es rae js 23/112 16 6t/) 68/~ 5/415 2712 c|| Imp. Airwa rd. £1 |) 2 we ae an 5 
Ca $F | aera a8) [6°88 Bi ae | 3s 2 Bee- | a |. 
Be | vamp 3a Whiteheed i : : 32/6 27/ 5 ¢ Nil ¢ Tobacco £1 ... | $52l2| ... 49 
Y - | 17) 6 £1. Nil ; 8/6 1g a) Imp. inp. ... || a 1 
Me | ol 1212 & Co. \ ove : 12/712 y 1712 b| +712 | Inter. Nickel n. oe Jind 6 0 
Aug, 16, 43 | 21) c —, 2) Nil 2 6lg |i t 25 c$2-00)) nt onal Tea 5/- | 33/119} — 71; | Nil 
is a /30 | 5 | Neer ie a oe Nil 12 | $4534 || c$2 } 5 al tbs Gi re Tied 10 11 St 
ne 58/9 ats 6/6 eee Nil $60 4, j /1 5 bi Lever & Whfl lol — Tied 10 0 
Gir | Nil B ford 10/-. DD ee 0 13/1 9/112 4a 6 1 Lon. & Th.Oil 1 | 33/119) | 0 
eo / . f . eee j eee 0 
Lac «| at = Brit. ° Printer £1 an 297 = ya : .. 2 | 386 3016 | 10 c Nil 5‘ Lyons J.) Ord 0 ae | - 6a | 3 10 te 
Nil 5/6 9 Nil J. &P. eee 30/ 5 14 | 523 33/112 8134 14g bj) an se |- 80/- b+ t eae 
789 8/41) = 10 ¢|| Coats, fl... ra aot si Nil 52330} 411j¢)| 15 aj 2712 5) rex £1 Ord. ...... 34/419) giod| 5 14 2 
418 O | 3 2 @ Swg. Ctn. a 510 6 | 50/- || 126} 7i2a)| Mu (Godfrey) £1 ee tee Se 2 
sues, 2° o ) cen 2) 2384 5, 35 5) Se | Be) aed poveren [us "3 ig 
i 6 N Thread a zo 35/6 Tle a Prices " rust y i - ce 
Bi : eh 19 3 . Patons & & Mit. £1 ¥ 417 6/| 27% 3 lals 3712 b M25 een 5/— & a , we | 4 ; : 
410 6 299 | 20/6 to Whitworth ao 415 6 40/712 35/416 i a Rechit & Sons Ord: | ni “4 \6 is 0 
412 9 #3 “* * “l Glectrical Elec. £1... 83/9 5i- 1418 0 iio, 15/3 || 2 2219 c|| Soe ti Ord. 5/~ 1} 73 | re ib i9 2 
429 Bo | 4 10 i] Associated I~ | 61/3 +7od| 8 2 7 “_- wel wal 72° Sruhild Ary Me | 60/6 | 4 | Nil 
410 9 Np 15 —. rs £1 .......05 19/419) + 5 12 10 2/10i2, 8/6 4 cl 2lecil Spillers Ord. kr.25 || 24 a 400 
it ie | 716 oo Hlectric £1... mio | co | 3 Q 31 a bi fa’ "| 32,25) Seite iy gi | 4716 | Tied 44 2 
j oe eee / f . 7 le , — 4420) 
‘it ws | 5916 Hebe Eglin Blecric Am | igo | $5 0 29/712| 23- || Nil b|  3izal Tiling, ‘Thos 21 | 57/6 | ‘tial6 1 6 
319 ) Ne | 15/- 1 a T.) 5/-.. 40/- ee 66 4 29/7 2 55/41, 14 b 5 ai Ti ecrts. Ord. Li I] 35/— | —3/3 | 5 16 10 
5 6 0 6! vo * a aS. 4 23/9 | one ae 39/6 | it b} 5 a Popes Sy vi || 90/- lid) 5 0 0 
114 9 83 a 712 6] Johnson Papper tieae 514 3 = 56/3 25 cl 20 qs Investments ae | ees 13 6 
t10 0 a8 oe 72 ¢ eee — 38% tae 14 : ss 25/3 13345 J ee Turner & ae 4t.. | sate | ing 8 : ; 
f RO POS. ae l= | 82/ 6146 all U ited Dairi 8 ol — Tod 
%9 | 20/3 Brazil T: fi Done 5 0} 91/ 6 | Bal 3 ail Uni olasses 6 24/41; 510 2 
18 . . Ce Rae tue &Lt £1 | 28/6 |... 44 8 | = | Ss 3 6 712 a) Wis oi 41» ad ti 
HT By | gs 3i2a] Ciey of London £1... wie | | $18 8) 52 243°) “Tad 4a) agen tepeouitt | catkee 
1 0 0 ‘dy! 26! 3l2@ Valley 1 4 at on 35/3 | 24/ 3 a | Woolwort! wheal | + Tod) ot 
30412 Clyde 25/6 18 0 || 35) 31/- 15 Mines lm || 66/3 ind 10 5 
00 9 | 30/6 3 4 of London oe 389 50 6 ~ joi Hae aS : 
| 339 | 30 County 1.0. 31/3 | . 12 0 5/- Goldfie | 8/3 | 6 17 
2 6 3 | 34/3 3 @ Edmundsons sal » | 5 71g) 55; | Ashanti Pon i ly... | 0 
38/3 1.. — . 9 65/ ¢|) . Rs. 58/115) 6 7 
is wis | al. 328 Lancashire Biec. eT | 23 i son | eae Bs 28, 5 Cons. idee Abi | ee cS de 67 
27 2) oe Lond. ose 7/6 oo 12 |- T= 614 a m Mines 10/-... 34 ‘sla c 
18 Of lg} 29/119 3 @ 3 - 14 9/712 1334 b Crown 212 || 3 dj) --1, 2 
44112) 29 . 1 16 | « 3 0 5/Tp 9 a (Def.) £ 37/6x 12 0 
os Me etlanee @ Bee fi ati 44 Bt} > | 53/7 2}| 130d po Ds peers (Del) fie 6| ... 8 9 
k / Nil i} S Cons. 37, 1 | 5 . 
10 6 51/- | 45/4) 5126 eee, aoe. £2 43/112 Vi 414 0} 1614 13 2 30 a 5 ¢| o’burg. in £l siden . Alig | + 1g Nil 
a? 39 41p/ ie 4120 Norther £1 wy. + a 23 3 he! sctete 15 ¢ 114 4) oto. en es Fe $ 10 
tot Me we [ate #212 6) Palestin Power £1. = 2] ai" oa || 37188 Nit “| Rio n AntelopeCpr 3 | i 1313 9 
17 OF 06 | 21/Me seb Yorkshire Electric 21/6 |—3d :f 2 12% 1080 Nil i = a Sub Nigel 10 2, | Te | +hie Nil 
38/- / Gas a: cs 3 4 /4o || 5 al : . 12) || 45g . Nu 
9 BB 386 | 549 2t el Ges L&C. £1 ...... "20/8 i |6u5 2 Tale" igh | 2/6 a) 56 5. W: WirwsierrandlO/— a 
17 3 23/112) 9) 6 c ame Ayus fi... 8112 |- 0 vn A | Nal dl Wiluna Gold £ 
30 1 | 98 Bical 5 Mecepales 6 0 oo, Si —  - a, 
0 0 2311| 20/112 2124 *ovese ii a0 -1/3 | 4 8 ” 13/-_' 6/9 ISSUE PR 16, ro 
47 5 | 80 orsOrd. 33 lod} 5 4 Aug. s 
’ Q 10554 a 15 c}| Albion Mot " . . pee —-ee 7 . $ NEW Issue | Hogue “= Aug. 9 
50/719 | 2 212 ustin 5/— .......... 1 as 6 ~16, | “Since Si eae 
ul i #9 a = “f Bir. Sm. Ara al ie * 0 | sis oa a ‘Aug. 9 No Zeal. 30% | 99 | Ig sis pm en 
m.| 22, Dennis 1/- .... om ss —~ ‘Conv. ...... 9854~ 
ll 0 28/7!2/ 23/6 33134 Motors £1 60/- 13/5 8 5 ——— Conv. ..... Sale | ; 
30 | 16/3 ¢l| Ford U)eseoeeseee 92/6 |— 6 6 _ =? Treld. 384% + 5g 
6 21/- Sil HH 219 Lucas, oe ) 30/7 Ip eee 2 8 0 : a 981 38 — 119d 2 Met. Powe. 911, 13g = 34 
10 @ 6 | 51/1019 25 ¢ Motors 5/-Od. 42/6 | + 5 0 0 foe 3/ 223-229 + led 312% loc 25. 4/6 ; “aie + 14 
0 0 70/712 45 || Morris 1. 5 34 1614 5 | Barnes (G. Pf. | 20/- —96 34 Silentbloc 2s. | 00 | 22 lig dis [+ 33 
4 ; 5 35 5 $ Rolls- eh i 16/9 | + 122 0 | = en, en oy. ws 8 i+ a on 15g- + te 
1 B/- oee : road: ot = 2 see °o 6 <3e ti + 44 
pe ok 22s on, heging aie | Me | Boe 2) lop i 
19/7 | 13/1114 Line Steam. . 5 || Eng. o Pt * “Ba | 334° ee 
S, | Gan Line Steam. ; oe 16/- . 1718 0. Do 7% jm | 23/- ~3e dis. |+ 
7 6 Shs ay Nil Nvidiy Zi 166 | <2. |6 0 0),D 3in% | 9621 1 T TRUST 1 PRICES se 
3 "| A(1g PaO Del fin 16/6 Nil LCC. 312 TRU ts Associati 
2 z, ihe ans 4 al PAO Def. : _ UNIT rs and Unit by trusts) Change 
8 0 38 18/712 5 418 7 cupeligs by maneqen, on Aug. 16, | since 
3 Bie ism) ord ; $1839 ee [ince | Name and Group| 3653 a8 
6; | ame 0/412 bid | — 1); 
3 0 c 11 7 16, | ‘Since 10/432 bid | - Lod 
‘il 17/3 | 12/9 ; b é 3 0 roup ANg39 | Aug. 9 | one 2nd... | 13 5-14/3 | —llpd 
0 : 28/112 =" 8 6 tN Name and G pe —— Flex.. a 12/11: tel | —ligd 
i 29/3 "| 20/~ 5 bi Ni 1/3 | + Keystone C Cts} 11/6 
23/9 | 19/6 6 Bi 510 0 unicipal & wae toneGld. . | 34 
36 | 27/3 7p | 616 7 For. Gort. 17/3-18/- ae et ieee | ~3 
? 6 a ne ; Nil 310 Stahed tavest. s /3-18)—-xd Brit. Gen. Tin .. 15) 3-14/3 | —34 
9 30 "014 é 3 31 Ba ae 9/79/10 Brit, & Amer, 36196 |. 
‘9 6 || Scot. & Nor 4 |) Brit, & Amer. . 3-15/3 | 7 
) ° 5” aT ° 3 15 : "Sankcineurance 16/6/17/6" —3d Seeaaiee “ 15 3-16,3 | —34 
9 15} 6 0 0 Bank & Insur.... as te Allied 2 
| 9 98/9 | 70/- 12}, 4 are § 4 oe 15/9- 12/6* |. Amer. ae . | 16/31 
| 6 28/3 22/- To el 5 12 ¢ Bank ........... 11/6- ne eee Brit. Ind. 1s id 
BB Ss ge | fag 3 | ¢2 | eet | BEHE | 2 Be et | amy | 
' ‘i eke ba cf /—= i ae eee od- i 
$B St & cigs of 56 7) Sou BIL. Tot" Do, athe | nid bi 
0 £38], A315 Cornhill def. ... (6-16/6xd |... eke | 4 3 bid | 
5 90/1114 ee 72 al 4/518 § National © 15/6-16/63 Metals & Mins. | 4 6- oe 
491102, xe ‘ cf 16/9 ~3d : a 10 National i 11/101p12/10.px Cum. em | 16/- bid ae . 
! —71 National " ; 9/412 ' Other nit 9 | ows 
0 18/1019) 15/71, ¢ | Altea’ Nowe = | 8 | 3548 3 4 | Ne inves 15/5-16/3 Tied | Bee Bane. lot un | soipoae | iin 
3 9/6 . 6/~ 6 <| Amal. Metal {1 ..... 7/ —3d/| 8 5 15/9-16/3 zr Producers ehseenen 5, 6/3-6/9 P 
6 45 19/41, 3 9 ee eg 7. 312 3 || Ce rete | ais ee 83-8/9xd || 
; + 
at 13, i 10 | y wowed var Se a a 2/6 | 5 + 10d! Sconsb.... retin t7/i%9 ave Do. mea” 12/6-13/6 0 
|! 1212 ¢| ans Cement Sei is a ge Xe bid Ist Pro 15x : 
0 12/9 7/llp | Assoc. P. Rica Bel 568 9 0} | . 2nd... 16/3 bi wt eg 14/--15/ 
) 1219 ohn 8/ 3 Do a bid Do. es 6-bid 
0 76/9 58/9 | Barker(J A 6 llgi ... 18 7 ed Ist 14/- Reserves 13/6-bi 
; ; 10 | 43/ 1 6 18 Protect se Do. “A 9 bid 
0 68/~ 49/6 2812 cl] Beechams Dre ate 21/712| +4 Nil Do. ” 6 eee Selective sn» 14, 
0 sing] 3/14 ; | Boots Daren 16 | ~S4| 8 il 5¢ “15 Moor are | Do. “B”. ~~ = 
2 $5/7l2| 37/9 uae wit ~3d 10 Plex” | 11/612) ~iina aa liebe | 
2 ioe Ni’ Bed . 10". 7° ~ hie 4 ; Ot Inv. Gas & Bi ; a Wl Brit Trane. Fin. eae - 
2] 10 712 b ~ | 35/- |e 49 . er /3xd |... a yen 9-18/9 |... 
23/9 "| 17/3 | Brit. gt Sea 710 moby ag ES - 2nd . 17/9 i 
38 | sh 3*3) b Ma Tob, f me |<: |4 2 16 || Inv: ine, & Res 659-1619 * | — ii | are Bank Shi eS | sa 
| * wi eee _ eee pra , a . ins. «ee 
Sa eoe: | Recor | i 2) a P| i amet | gs | 
Tp Wir. or 2i- 11 7 Provident... a ms o2 | Four our Sa oer 1-9/6 eee 
3 “/- | 37/6 | Cable & 1 {Ss 2 Unit . op wees 2 S 1 
ot 55 35 3 al| Carreras A Ord Si i oes —— First .. | 10/ va |i Leper d Indust 14/—15/-_ |... 
0 08” 36,9 9" dl Dunlop gine to | 2. [3 3 0 Gold 3rd Sen 12/102 bid |. () Free Of come Tax 
9 oH ei le. Gold aie on 
4 29/9 | 22). 10/- eB igo 2 : % basis. (w) Yield 
0 Me 23 | 23) 3 4 Ever Ready od | 19/- | 54 0 Key © Yield on tis ot 
20 ( ra 
: ne is 1s ol Berea Co: 3 1_|l 476 | : ) as 
27/9 19/101g vail y Jas. )& Co onl Oe Ba 
_ 33). 43/ of Commission and Stamp Dun 
| in Icha Bion re fee of Cs GO) dunes per chase, 
| m) Including (2) Assuming 
| (d) Yield on 1939. 
) High and from Aug. 8, 
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Industry and Trade 


COMMODITY STATISTICS 


Coal METALS—{cont.) OrHer Foons—(cont,) 
Oa TINPLATE INDUSTRY i 





Coa Output (’000 tons) 





| Aisi Aug. 12, 




























































eect aia 1939 | 1939 
Week ended Jan.-June eee sane 
District ul Aug. 226 
4 5 | 1938 | 1939 of 30 
1939 | 1939 aaa in 
| | | ; 
| 226-1, 287-9; 6,632: | 6,750-0 lll 
Durham | 663-4 625-5|16,365-0| 15,984-7 2,033 | 1431 
Yorkshire... | 810-8 760-4 21,992-3) 22,395-5 83,402 | 8 
Lancs,Cheshire | : 07 2,448 
and N. Wales| 311-3) 332-6) 8,732-9| 8,790-6 3,356 ; 
Derby, Notts & ii oh 2,974 
Leicester ... | 565-4 a 16,556- 1) 87,57 a m Stocks, end of week’ |141,804 138,734 
Staffs, | Meat : . 
Warwick | 404-4) 388-4) 9,987-1) 10,413-1 Foo s Supplies at Smithfield (tons): ‘ 
South Wales & | 937-9 Woritp SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR iin Brevengpentocenesccocess asa Le 
Monmouth...| 772-9 693-1) 18,5491) 17, (7000 quarters) Mutton and lamb ......... 2519 2408 
eae sh | 123-7, 121-2) 2,716-6| 2,791°8 Pork and bacon ............| 585 542 
seceee 455-0, 557- 9) 15,471 -8) 15,800°4 | Week ended From Aug.1to soc ty ete evevecsereseres 517, 44 
Ted... | 4323-9 4,355: 6 117003-0)118235-6 [Aue] 4 Aue. ae] ) ‘Auge Movements London ond 
— arene enter a ; | 190% I ee: i 16,151 6,799 
* Including Cumberland, mesons Somerset eT — ee ee Deliveries i da 15,544 13,623 
and Kent. N.. oo rica sree 490 607 1,060 1,097 ‘oi Stocks, end of week ...... 114, 589 107,766 
” one Anca 405 443 269 848 Seip 2 Genden Alc (pkgs.) : — 
Cotton Australia ........ 110 110 = 589, 220 . a eemereneenartnt 6728 | 
Russia ............0+6 niet a 32) 787’ 32 ie 23218 
: 5 Danube and dist. 60 61 129 121 POereereerecsevecocesees > > 
TUG Bilietssiabinsnataonotecsee 1,621 
Raw Corton delivered to Spinners DS weneneaioess stes| wigs) 20H reer areneweenomsessce 1072 
, Other countries ... 61) 43... | Afri meeeahonaponnts 4276 
(000 bales) cseteesieeatownsenn- ean - 
S SE. cccenssssnns 1, 126 1,296) 3,038, 2,422 creeping is eeseecoossoocceses | SY il 
Week Total To— * Week ended Aug. 3rd. 
Deliveries UK ccccccoscoeee | 326] 345) 755] O71 
ended 
7 “ Orders” ......00 215 179 «946 394 . 
Variety | A 1, | Aug. 1, —. ee a a ae 194 Miscellaneous 
ae | a |e | 1 Holland *...........| 84 83) 257 167 a 
13s | 1939 | "7938 "| 1939" fey sey | es i 8 ‘Ss Commodities 
| Lae os ee — od a ge MOVEMENTS OF RUBBER IN LONDON 
American ...... 19-1) 13-2) 35 23 Scandinavia ...... 28) 79 25, 107 AND LIVERPOOL 
Brazilian cecsecces | 9-1 67 | 12 Other European | | laa aan aa 
: wet esi Fy OUntTeS oon 0 9 9 Week ended 
3) Bal Countries sss. 307, 285 489 592 - - 
2) 84) Aug. 5, | Aug. 12, 
a1 Sei Totai_.......+- | 1,126 1,296, 3,038 2,422 1939 | 1939 
Woritp SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND ae EB; 
RE cssidibenbusbaediee tons 1,213 | 1,134 
____Maize Meat ("000 quarters) = evened tons | 2,922 2,000 
Week ended From Apr.lto Stocks, end of week ...... tons | 55,124 | 54,258 
Metals From wa eerie _ 


| | Aug. hs. 


| ae e “Wortp SHIPMENTS | OF eee 
oe 1939 1939 | a 1938 1939 




































SALES ON LONDON MeTAL EXCHANGE ilies ; (7000 tons) ee 
nneethaiiae ae 451/402 3885, ae eee 
America .., . Lto 
| Weekended | FromJan.1to Danube Region ..... 20; 21) 2,012 1,019 Week ended | Fromjes 
Eset S.& B. Africa i...) | 121) 162, 289 1,055 —$_$—_———— 
| “1858” Aug.16, ee jAug 16 16, Indo-China, CUS, coe 30) 51 610 603 July July July i July 
j } 15, 22, | 23, | 
sncnsintiptinimacapitiind ania Sa —___Total_......... | 636) _646 15,414 11,325 1939 | 1939 | 1938 1939 
Tons Tons | Tons Tons OTHER Foops Le ne are 
Copper ...... 7,550 | 4,850 | 300,275 | 190,7288,——_§_ <—£-_——— 3-4 188-0 
re 1,110; 725 | 55,055 | 43,960 Week ended 0-6 | 108s all.9 
Lead ....... 10,800 | 6,450 220,150 | 191,500 ete > ap abe 0 392 
Spelter ...... 2,800 | 2,200 | 189,775 | 114/945 | Aug. 12, U.S.A.and Canada| 6°8| 1:5 | 19 
roche Mtidtean lmibbakaniiied _ 1939 ae —gpee 4| 0-3 12-0 9-4 
to— 1 
| U.K.and Orders | 2:2/ 3:6 | 49:6 65 
___U-K. Stocks Pe 15,396 | 15,112 Continent fico, oe 
ue:5, | Aug. 12, 2,959 U.K. and Orders a. 
1939" | 1939 huani 3,528 Continent 
$$ le Polish essen Gaatiehoctie vs | 5,360! 6,059 Madras to U.K. 
(Br. official w’houses): | Tons Tons Movement in Lond. (bags) | eee CC... ceee eee id 
Rough ccc, | aya | apines Diictcmcmmmae) S2n| Ge eee i | Le 
Tin (London and Liverpool)... | “9,901 | 10,028 ee 73 | —_' hom 
Stocks, end of week ...... 114,183 | 119,275 — 














AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 


9, 6, Aug. 9, ans 16, 
39° 1939 asso “ios i‘ Phe 
GRAINS bushel)— Gm om METALS Ib.)—cont. Cents 
eeree 2 
“Gee: of, “EN RS 93 oy seuss 3 
Oa Chime ga? voveee 4213 4333 Spelter, Hex $:. Louis, spot 4:75 4:75 Lard, Sept. .....--+ 5:40 
Oats, Chicago, Sept. ......... 272 29 Petroleum, -cont. crude 
Rye, Chicago, Sept. ....... 4013 404 =MISCELLANEOUS (ver Ib.) 33 deg. to 33-90, at well, 82 
Barley, innipeg, Oct. ...... 3459 4 Cocoa, =y Accra, . 425 3-97 barrel ....+..++. a 1616 
METALS (per Ib.) — aiieg a " Bila MT oe is 5g Sly ‘ht mt lee Oh 
: Export cil 10-70 10-60 Cotton NY. Aun sai, 9p ar | OTe hee. pot cab ae ee. Oe 








roe ooo olt—(—iCrrC( (ll SH |S 


August 19, 1939 


1 
Avg.® Some, 3% 


CEREALS AND MEAT 
GRAIN, etc.— 








s. d. 

Wheat— 25 0 
No. 2 N. Man. 496 tb, . 4 5 
Eng. Gaz. av., per cwt. - 

Le Octe sr Cental ses 3 94 

Flour Pits, did London....sesseee 21 0 
Manitoba, €x StOTE ...+++- cane oe 8 { 

Dui, Eng. Gaz. av. percwte wwf 

Oats, om ” 7 

je No 2 Burma, per cwt. oo 7 10's 
Beef, per 8 Ib.— 46 

English long sides......++++ oeee 5 2 
Argentine chilled hinds ....4 {40 
Mutton, per 8 Ib.— 48 
WETNCTS ....eeceeee eoeeees 5 4 
24 
N.Z. frozen wethers — seceseees 3 6 
Lamb, per 8 Ib.— 
NZ. frozen ae $3 
5 4 
6 0 
98 0 
98 0 
94 0 
89 0 
99 0 
9 0 
86 0 
90 0 
OTHER FOODS 
108 0 
lll O 
118 0 
124 0 
125 0 
72 0 
5 0 } 
60 o{ 
78 #0 
84 0 
4 0 
52 0 
20 0 
20 6 
42 0 
55 0 
38 (0 
43 0 

COFFEE (per cwt.)— 

Santos supr. c. & f. .......cececeee 31 O 

Costa Rica, medium to good ... = . 

Kenya, medium .........sssseeess = : 

EGGS (per 120)— 
English (15~1522 1b.) ...secsseees ae 
Danish (151 Ib.) ....00. asisaiads . 3 
FRUIT— 

Oranges, Brazilian (Peras) boxes u . 
» S. African (Navels) boxes{ 8 & 

Lemons, Naples ......... boxes p . 

» Sicilian, Verdilli, ps0 hee 
» Murcia, I... cases{ 8 9 

Apples, N. Zealand (var.) boxes * 

» Australian ............... s ° 

Grapefruit, S. Afrn. (M.S.) bas.{ 19 9 

» Brazilian (M.S,) bus. 19 8 

Pears, Bartletts ......... wannenbilines : 

Irish, finest bladders ............ 23 

NR 33 0 

See eeeereeeses 34 0 
PEPPER (per lb. — 
(in Bond) ..... - O 2k 

White Muttock (ran Bond) 0 3° 

» (Duty paid) 0 3ig 
POTATOES (per cwt.)— 
English, King Edward, Sittland{ 3 ° 
Wisbech Majestic (per ton) eee 
SUGAR (per owe, eee 
: he 96°, Prpt. shipm. 
Gif, U, 

REFINED K./Cont. Coe eeeeseee 6 Tle 
Yellow Crystals ....ccsseeees 22 4p 
Cubes “S88 ees eer ererreseeee { 26 1012 

eeeee Zz 412 


* Week ended Aug. 3rd, 


s. d. 
24 3 
46 
3 8 
20 6 
19 6 
21 0 
6 ll 
5 ll 
22 9 
8 0 
44 
5 2 
4 6 
5 0 
48 
5 4 
2.4 
3 6 
44 
5 6 
5 2 
5 10 
98 0 
98 0 
9 0 
89 0 
9 (0 
94 0 
84 0 
86 0 
107 O 
117 0 
124 0 
125 0 
63 0 
56 0 
56 6 
78 0 
84 0 
46 0 
52 0 
20 0 
20 6 
42 0 
55 0 
38 O 
43 6 
31 O 
60 0 
82 0 
56 0 
70 0 
16 6 
17 0 
12 0 
12 6 
13 6 
17 3 
9 0 
18 0 
13 9 
29 0 
6 0 
15 0 
4 0 
18 9 
8 6 
13 0 
12 0 
19 9 
17 3 
21 0 
40 0 
48 0 
32 0 
33 0 
0 2le 
O 3l2 
0 3 
0 3il, 
5 6 
6 6 
67 6 
70 0 
6 6 
22 0 
2 0 
27 O 
t 
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Aug. 9, Aug. 16, Aug.9, Aug. 16, 
1939" 1939 1939" 1030 
SUGAR (per cwt.)—cont. 2 & os. ie 
RUIN: - ‘sciccenbeecosecons dieting: 25 le 24 9, GOLD, per fine ounce  ............ 148 6 148 7 
2 
Granulated  ..........c.c0ccecceeees 1B 1012 23 6 STEER. (oer cunce)— + alc te 
2 Cash Per eeeeeeeeoee 4 
Home Grown ....... sdensrsesedsad 23 1, 2 9 
TEA* (Auction Average) (per Ib.— d. 
BPI. idshtincodepiincsvenssscesce 14-39 “ 
ir Aitechbadinnstbbetecaweccoouns 12-78 = MISCELLANEOUS 
Java iaisaiieeiianiiittaacesemene ER ove CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, London area, 
MEMAITH —neccccccscccccccsccorsecces 12°89 ove in Pe — 20 to ton (free, non-returnable) — 
NIN evi dilsccesnoestacccccocascee 68 sak ton loads and upwards perton 41 0 41 0 
Total ....... pendabassconadese 13-82 eon Cc 
HEMICALS— e 4&4 a & 
TOBACCO (per Ib.)— s. d s. d. Acid. citric r lb., | 5% 1 0 1 0 
Virginia, u-f 08 08 eee ee ae Ol 1 Ol4 
stemmed, common to fine 2 6 2 6 i 
RI j * > on, 0 9 0 9 » Nitric SO eee ee eeeeeeeereeeenees 0 21 0 219 
STEMMEM 0... eeeccseceseeeeee 110 110 n,n 0 5144 0 5l4 
Nyasaland, stemmed and un-f 0 7 0 7 we e- 8 Ss 
SLEMMEM ooo ceaccececeeceeceseee Be 4, » Tartaric, English, less 5%4 0} 1, i He 
Stemmed ......... _— . Alcohol, Plain Ethyl, per proof gal. 1 1 1 1 
Eon ladies 04 04 20/0/0 20,0/0 
Unstemmed ...... 2 2 Ammonia, carb. ......... per ton{ 2100 2100 
» Sulphate ............... 736 7/36 
Bo SS BS 
TAR, GTAN. .....0c00000 er cwt i 6 
TEXTILES Nz — “stenic eecceoees me 0 oe 0 
OTTO! . bp Nitrate of soda ......... rton 85/0 8 5/0 
G B (per bb.) é q Potash, Chlorate, net ... pond ton 3710/0 37/0/0 
Raw, Mid-American ............ 5:20 5:13 cai inet 
» Gita, F.G.P. wesc vssscseee 6-48 6-42. » Sulphate ...... per ton{ 19909 10.1510 
ee Srp 988 | Soda Bicarb, ....ssssee. per oa 11,90 11,010 
60’s Twist (Egyptian) ... 1614 1614 CS ancnedstsdiecdsons pertons 5109 5/10/0 
Cloth, 32 in. Printers, 116 yds. s. ds. d. D 
16 X 16, 32s & 50's... 16 9 16 8 Sulphate of copper ... per ton 1810/0 19 0/0 
» 36 in. Shirtings, 75 yds., COPRA (per ton)— 
Pon a 3&40’s... 23 4 23 3 Bee GUPN, GAL  ccccccceceseses 10/12/6 1011/3 
to, 38 yds., 
" "18 X 16, 10 1b. ..... 91 9 9 | SPB Orb) .2° 33 
» 39 in. de, 37l2 yds., Wet salted, Australian ............ 0 5lg O Sig 
16 x 15, 81g Ib. ...... 811 810 detain 2" 2 
FLAX (per t ) £ 8. £ 8. MIE iin cccnscciemsesasnveneus 0 34 0 3g 
— 8 0 8 0 Ca 0 453 O 45 
Livonian ZK ...ccccccccccecccecee 84 0 84 0 IPO .ccvcccccccccccccescescccescecesss 0 454 0 434 
Pernau HD ......ceecesecseeeseeees 9 0 83 0 Dry and Drysalted Cape ...... se sR 
Slanetz Medium, Ist sort ...... 90 0 s 
Market Hides, Manchester— 
Italian PC ..........ccesecesseeeeees 71 0 71 0 Best heavy ox and heifer ...9 9 63, 0 634 
Manilla, July-Sept. “ J2” ...... 1710 17 10 ae 
JUTE (per ton)— Best COW cescesesessreesseecerees 0 55g 0 55g 
Native Ist mks., c.i.f. H.A.R.B. 0 53% O 5% 
PMB HSE. cecrcerveveeccccccese 20/0/0 20/10/0 De TE nccccctecescccsseresense 0 8 0 8 
Daisee 2/3, c.i.f. Dundee, 
SUE chikhaniebnasisnecetonrse (7/6  20/5/0 INDIGO (per !b.)— 
Parton, -. ae ’ Bengal, gd. red-vio. to fine ...... { : 2 2 : 
SISAL (per ton)— / 1O/ 
African, Aug.-Oct. .........s00++ C 150 ato LEATHER (per lb.)— 42 s 2 
. ’ Sole Bends, 8/12 I 22 22 
SILK (per lb.)— s. d. 8s. d ce 23 
Canton ORR OOOOH eee eee eeeeeeeeeee 7: : 7 g Bark-Tanned Sole eeeeeeeeereeeee 3 4 3 4 
Japan se neeesneeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeesaeses 12 6 12 6 Shoulders from DS Hides ...... ; 2 ° . 
Italian, raw, fr. Milan ...........- eee Eng. or WS do 0 il 011 
WOOL (per Ib.)— d. d. ” , eT ; Sie ; ie 
English, Southdown, greasy ... 121g 12 Bellies from DS do. «........++- Sa es 
” Lincoln hog, washed... 12 12 . 3 
Gueafand scd. super combg. 2112 2112 e Eng. or WS do. ......... 0 10 0 10 
S.W. sreney, upet come. «°° 13 13 , 1 2 1 2 
N.Z. greasy, half-bred 50-56 ... 12lg 122 Dressing Hides .......ss.se0se0es . ae 2 em 
= »  Crossbred 40-44 I1l2 1llg 36 36 
ops Ro. Eng. Calf, 20/35 Ib. per doz.4 4 6 
Merinos 70’s average .......-- 27 27 
a Oia ~ camganape 2512 = PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per gall.)— 
Crossbred ED ctusbeceetencesese irit No. l London ... - a 1 6 
re PN cicikablanenedbens 17}2 1712 pan he hang rid. bri. Lond. 0 10 10 
Fuel oil, in eo 
MINERALS ““Furna Q 3%$ 0 3% 
lof O 4l2f 
COAL (per ton)— s d@ s. da 
- 19 6 19 6 
Welsh, best Admiralty ......... 22 6 22 6 15/10/0 15/5/0 
19 3 19 3 
Durham, best gas, f.o.b. Tyne...4 19 6 19 6 . 4. 
s 22 0 7 
Sheffield, best house, at pits eee 24 0 24 0 0 5g 
IRON AND STEEL (per ton)— 
ig, Cleveland 3, d/d . 9 OO 9 O 34 0 
Pie are eee nc, 25. 0 28 0 370 
Steel rails, heavy .......--+-- .. 199 0 190 0 
Sdpneodegecesecene perbox 20 3 20 3 15 6 
«FERROUS METALS (per ton)— 
—s 44/12/6 44/6/3 22/0/0 
ee 44/13/9 44/7/6 a1 10/0 
44/15/0 44/7/6 20/10/0 
T Three months ........ereerseeee fti6/3 ster. 26/0/0 
in— 13/10/0 
Standard cash .......++ veeeeeees | 230/0/0 230/0/ 35/0/0 
— 298 2 i ‘ane 
passeeiien caliente 0/10/0 
Lead, soft foreign— 6/1/3 15/15) ain 
Cash ....ceceee goceescccecvocoecoes 16/2/6  15/16/3 0/7/0 
English, pig eeeeeeeeee eecereareee 18/15/0 17/15/0 
Spekter, G.O.B.— 14/8/9 14/8/9 24/7/6 
Spot’ ee seeee { Bg oo pe 
i i and . 94/0 i 
en ene ees OBal HE 
Nickel, home and export .....- Lisi ieee 8/10/0 
Antimony, Chinese ....... easiness . a ‘ a | Seeds, Linseed ' i. 1139, 
ee a A kee eters Se neeses 12/12/ | 
Wolfram, Chinese ...... per unit 50, a “ - Calcutta ....0---seeerereees d * a 
Platinum, refined ......... oz. ell cwt. 32 9 
Peer ena, Per 76 Ib. 16/100 16/10/0 | Turpentine... ” 


fuel oil for inland 
These prices are for fhe" ° the Government 
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Special Statistics 


EXPORTS OF PRODUCE AND MANUFACTURES OF THE. UNITED 


OVERSEAS TRADE RETURNS 


{ 


| 


L—Food, Drink and Tobacco— 
A. Grain and Flour 
B. Feeding-stufis for Animals 
C, Animals, Living, for Food 
D. Meat 
E, Dairy Produce 
F, Fresh Fruit and Vegetabies 
G. Beverages and Cocoa Pre- 





parations 

H. Other Food 
ED cuvensennnnas ——— 
Deen, Chase KE ...ccces- 


II.—Raw Materials and Articles | 
Mainly Unmanutfactured— 


B. Other Non-Metalliferous | 
Mining and Quarry 
Products and the like... 

C, Iron Ore and Scrap 

D. Non-Ferrous Metalliferous 
Ores and Scrap 

E, Wood and Timber......... 

F. Raw Cotton and Cotton 
Waste 

G. Wool, Raw and Waste, 
and Woollen Rags 

H. Silk, Raw, Knubs 
Nois 

I, Other Textile Materials... 

J. Seeds and Nuts for Oil, 


and 


Oils, Fats, Resins and 
CBRE ccccoccnccescosscccee 
K. Hides and Skins, Un- 


dressed 
L. Paper-making Materials... 
CN esac 
N. Miscellaneous Raw Ma- 

terials and  Articies 

mainly Unmanutactured 


oe eT | 


IIl.—Articies Wholly or Mainly | 
Manutactured— 
A. Coke and Manutactured 
Fuel 
. Pottery 


ete. 


Glass, Abrasives, 


C Iron and Steel and Manu- 
tactures thereot .. 
D. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
Manutactures thereof.. 
E. Cutlery, Hardware, Imple- 
ments and Instruments 
F. Electrical Goods and 
REETIS  cocecnevccscene 
a ele nenenins 
H. Manutactures of Wood 
and Timber ; 
I. Cotton Yarns and Manu- 
? ebteebenssnccesnas 
§ Woollen and Worsted 
Yarns and Manutactures 
K. Suk Yarns and- Manu- 
ee 
L. Manufactures of other 


Textile Materials 
. Apparel ...... . 
PRONE ancnnescccoodeccce 
. Chemicals, Drugs, 
SE CERES. occccccccne | 

P. Oils, Fats and Resins, 
Manutlactured 





R, Pap per, Cuutneasa. _ | 
S. Vehicles (including Loco- 
motives, Ships and Air- | 


STE °. Gntcuaneennehocotioon. t 245,176 

T. Rubber Manufactures ... 67,672 
U. Miscellaneous Articles 
wholly or mainly Manu- 

EE 1,617,864 

Totai, Class III ...... 17,712,653 

IV.—Anumals, not for Food 337,312 

eT TE cccosccccenccccces 331,725 

___ TOUM.........-.0-sereeees _| 73,897,551 


Attock Oil Company, 





Imports (Value C.LF.) 


}Month ended 


756,801 
3,237,023 
549,797 


275,395 
1,822,063 


487,604 
220,990 
283,502 
369,914 
313,304 
565,687 
147,849 
1,026,304 
3,619,585 


472,211 
1,047,905 





19,180,684 





21,259,990 


652 
582,501 
1,910,683 
4,024,946 
567,048 


» 245, 133 
289,597 


520,001 
233,250 
361,265 
384,312 
1,032,270 
517,769 
245,976 
1,478,974 
4,575,337 


710,903 
1,552,280 


July 31 
1938 | 1939 | 
= 

£ £ 

6,025,431L., 5,653,118 | 
877,764 672,580 
746,789 766,344 
8,528,659 7,665,322 
7,850,788 6,305,847 
3,167,309 2,611,957 
3,776,581 3,001,178 
4,528,695 5,161,111 
833,161 1,101,465 
36,335,177 | 32,938,922 
703 1,025 
355,096 467,987 
710,346 1,126,871 
1,339,639 1,283,438 
4,691,797 5,408,651 
2,431,085 2,022,245 
2,732,237 3,494,135 
90,928 143,521 
530,719 840,403 

1 

2,342,728 2,725,082 
1,476,440 1,408,004 
1,019,263 1,134,157 
942,565 508,256 
517,138 696,215 





Seven months ended 





July 31 
1938 1939 
£ 
45,872,784 35,174,828 
6,650,927 | 6,105,850 
4,415,918 | 4,966,389 
54,136,259 | 53,401,936 
47,662,837 | 44,665,704 
24,824,758 | 24,172,274 
24,159,004 | 22,178,540 
29,709,335 | 33,778,677 
9,695,388 7,763,605 
247,127,210 232,207,803 
8,070 | »,211 
2,792,427 | 3,128,498 
8,575,306 | 5,201,445 
10,111,466 | 9,441,492 
21,393,206 | 21,386,233 
18,550,790 | 14,944,971 
29,743,400 | 31,709,760 
1,334,286 | 1,100,428 
6,884,065 | 8,453,714 
19,736,475 | 19,370,713 
10,923,410 | 10,453,599 
9,453,709 8,392,523 
7,704,974 | 4,753,214 
i 
5,122,214 | 5,060,666 


152,333,798 


4,021 
4,323,956 
10,671,175 
24,324,837 


4,124,991 


3,771,223 
1,817,305 
2,141,063 
2,797,324 
2,631,444 
5,037,255 
1,680,627 


6,994,233 


055, 


471,412 


12,227,693 


143,406,467 


4,307 
3,876,624 
9,132,732 

23,306,621 
3,947,237 


1,683, 


2 
15,018,215 


47 
21 
3,429,733 


1,679, 345 


2,800,373 
562,664 


23,461,263 


290,609 





328,889 





139,957,603 


1,784,576 


1,916,158 


145,365,315 
1,840,361 


2,693,992 


78,279,673 543,119,345 525,513,938 


Ltd.—Con- 


trolled production for July amounted to 


61,625 barrels. 


British Burmah Petroleum Com- 
pany, Ltd.—Production for the month 
ended July 31, 1939, was 54,655 barrels. 


British Controlled Oilfields, Ltd.— 
Production for the week ended August 5, 


1939: Western area, 


7,916 barrels ; 
Central area, 11,608 barrels ; total, 19,524 





KINGDOM (Value F.O.B.) 


I.—Food, Drink and Tobacco— 


A. 


B. Feeding-stuffs for Animals | 
C. Animals, Living, for Food | 


D. 
E. 
F. 


G. 
H. 


1 


Grain and Flour 





Meat .ccccscccccccccccccceces 
Dairy Produce | 
Fresh Fruit and Vegetables 


Beverages and Cocoa Pre- 


ParatiONS ........+.+06 ose | 


Other Food .... 





Tobacco ....ccscccccceessesee | 


Total, Class I .......0. 


II.—Raw Materials and Articles 


Mainly Unmanufactured— 


Month ended 





! 
| 


July 31 
1938 1939 
£ £ 

133,984 137,478 
49,590 57,321 
225 1,025 
87,777 104,600 
115,012 101,119 
16,038 25,469 
951,373 | 1,030,384 
1,115,042 1,118,008 
434,505 422,671 
2,903,546 2,998,075 


3,242,742 


84,480 
| 30,911 


| 156,362 
| 5,865 


30,742 
| 


| 
82,929 | 


14,211 


222,546 
62,156 
88,143 
16,899 


I 

B. Other Non-Metalliterous | 
Mining and Quarry 
Products and the like... 

C, Iron Ore and Scrap ...... 

D. Non-Ferrous Metalliferous 
Ores and Scrap ......... 

BE. Wood and Timber......... 

F. Raw Cotton and Cotton | 
nt | 

G. Wool, Raw and Waste, 
and Woollen Rags...... 

H. Silk, Raw, Knubs and | 
nn 

I. Other Textile Materials.. 

J. Seeds and Nuts tor Oil, 
Oils, Fats, Resins and 
GUIS .......ccccccccecsces 

K. Hides and Skins, Un- 
Gressed  ......se0ccccrree8 

L. Paper-making Materials... | 

M. Rubber ....ccccccccccccccees 

N. Miscellaneous Raw Ma- 
terials and Articles 


mainly Unmanutfactured 


Tova, Class I1....ccc0e 


IlI.—Articles Wholly or Mainly 


Manutfactured— 


15 3,863 





4,699,004 


A. Coke and Manufactured | 
rr | 
b. Pottery, Glass, Abrasives, 
GIG, wssconsecssones 
C. Lron and Steel and Manu- 
factures thereot ... 
D. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
Manufactures thereot.. 
E, Cutlery, Hardware, Imple- 
ments and Instruments 
fF. Electrical Goods and 
APpParatus .....-.e-eeeees 
G. Machinery ..........0..000. 
H. Manufactures of Wood 
ee eee 
I. Cotton Yarns and Manu- 
ERCTUTES coccccccccccoccccs 
J. Woollen and Worsted 
Yarns and Manufactures 
K. Silk Yarns and Manu- 
EBCTUTES ..ccccccvccccccces 
L. Manufactures of other 
Textile Materials ...... 
DE DOI .ccccnccsecesescesens | 
SN | on nkcpneacenibens 
O. Chemicals, Drugs, Dyes 
ra 
P, Oils, Fats and Resins, 
Manufactured............ 
Q. Leather and Manufactures 
URETCOL...ccccccscccccceccce 
R, Paper, Cardboard, etc. ... 


cH 


. Rubber 
J, Miscellaneous 


. Vehicles (including Loco- 


motives, Ships and Air- | 


ED scchennatnGuatiens 
Manufactures . 

Articles 
wholly or mainly Manu- 
factured 


IV.—Animals, not for Food ,., 


V.—Parce! Post 


Total... 


OIL OUTPUTS 


barrels. 


Production 


for July: 


Western 


area, 36,217 barrels ; Central area, 48,628 


barrels ; total, 84,845 barrels. 
for July : 


Central 


Shipments 


Western area, 41,934 barrels ; 


area, 


80,242 barrels. 


Lobitos Oilfields, 


38,258 barrels ; 


Ltd —Output 


total, 


of 


Peruvian company for May. 1939 : 28,837 


tons. 


Output of Peruviea company for 
June, 1939, 29,058 tons. 
Vian company, July, 1939, 29,751 tons. 


Output of Peru- 





507,155 | 


3,751,866 
92,830 
21,480 


177,970 
5,111 


49,699 


490,087 


13,747 


194,648 | 


86,497 
111,272 
25,338 
120,820 


5,260,942 


119,577 | 





August 19, 


1939 


Seven months ended 





32,399,698 


July 31 
Baw 
1938 | 1939 
£ | 

973,444 | 872,642 
437,821 | 427,378 
1,533 | 17,705 
$12,699 | 797,439 
627,447 | — 679,362 
113,690 132,085 
7,321,279 8,155,019 
6,370,198 6,791,412 
2,873,289 2,853,739 
19,331,400 | 20,726,781 
21,518,314 | 22,431,737 

| 
555,310 663,994 
158,754 312,447 
1,255,437 1,207,201 
46,819 42,017 
278,816 | 311,314 
3,423,039 | 3,382,292 

| 
271,873 799,151 
157,399 | 124,502 
1,740,590 1,394,095 
687,809 670,805 
672,295 730,437 
139,870 153,908 
1,493,373 1,462,811 





33,686,711 




















| 252,296 327,469 1,630,579 2,136,523 
809,815 884,299 5,551,481 5,590,261 
2,992,609 3,490,438 25,199,559 | 21,628,456 
922,461 1,275,487 6,971,910 8,707,590 
767,566 852,266 5,275,452 5,448,621 
1,081,783 1,035,384 7,819,386 7,355,580 
4,874,323 4,434,416 34 027,159 32,123,084 
87,384 90,794 637,221 662,594 
4,023,435 4,450,684 | 29,893,919 | 29,002,847 
2,300,851 2,552,573 | 15,621,955 | 16,421,438 
470,939 568,112 3,368,264 3,374,914 
813,358 864,076 6,266,858 6,759,545 
652,869 637,885 4,717,012 4,943,686 
159,866 145,602 1,145,150 996,417 
1,669,804 1,975,857 | 12,676,394 | 13,944,334 
404,937 440,395 3,138,091 3,042,620 
309,102 326,902 2,136,992 2,478,437 
526,713 619,416 3,988,938 4,158,279 
3,245,336 422,872 5,024,330 | 27,960,614 
152,102 134,150 984,352 886,793 
2,445,353 2,468,289 16, 384,591 | 17,412,217 
28,962,91 02 30,997,366 212 2 45 ) 1,593 215,034,850 
53,399 54,726 331, 680 357,369 
aes te ee 

851,118 1,043,916 6,105, 957 6,812,901 
37,469,969 40, 355, 025 270, 628, 328 276, 76,618, 612 


Trinidad Leaseholds, 
figures for 
production 


barrels ; 


July, 
own 


crude oil 


1939, are: 
fields 
pl 


irchas es 


Ltd. 


only), 


— The 
Crude oil 

398,057 
(including 


own share of oil from jointly operated 


fields), 


474,065 barrels. 


Venezuelan Oil Concessions, Ltd.— 
Production for the week ended August 5, 


1939, was: 


barrels ; 
barrels ; 


total, 


Bolivar district, 
Maracaibo _ district, 


1,205,446 barrels. 


1,177,136 
28,310 
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